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EAST INDIA AND CHINA TRADE. 





rROM THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW FOR JANvARY, 1°95]. 





Report from the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the 
Affairs of the East India Company. China Trade.—London. Par- 
bury, Allen, & Co. 12830. 
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of Parliament, — te inguire into the East-India Company's 
iiffairs, and the Trade between Great Britain, the East indus, and 
Parhury, Allen, & Co. 1030. 


‘The publishers of the following remarks are practical men. In the 
> .anagement of their individual concerns, the only safe guides they ever 
“ound, were plam fact. physieal and arithmetical proof, sober reason, 


: 
; Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Committces of both Houses 
B. 
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rer any others can be trusted to, in the more complicated affairs of so- 
eties and nations. Whatever may, in the present times, be the obloquy 
tached to it, they set theories and theorists at defiance; and mean to 
and or fall by the rules of single and double entry, and the vulgar de- 





sion of profit-and-loss account. 

They are at the same time aware of the modifications which, on a sub- 
ict so extensive as -* 
id China,’ may arise out of the difterence of cliunate, of religion. of 
ioapestic habits, and of progress im science and im the arts of common 
te. “They are most ready to assent to the principle, that no fact should 
e acted on at home, tll it has been ascertained m what degree its vali- 


of widows at Benares. What is founded on partial examination must 
julways be incomplete; and what is incomplete, can never be perfect. 
itis under the fallest impression of these truths, that the authors of the 
wnarks bring forward—as being in accordance with the whole of their 
experience, and uncontradicted, so far as their personal information has 
»xtended, by even a solitary exception—the practical inference which 
‘vllows. And that is, that tf, in the prosecution of any commercial specu- 
‘ation, more ts lost by those who lose, than ts gained by those who gain, the 
pecudation is @ bad one upon the rehole. Uf, indeed, reasons could be 
“u0Wall, W hy those who gain ought to gain, though at the avowed expense 
' greater loss to those who luse—as, for example, if it could be demon- 
trated, that the two parties belong, not to the same, but to different 

mumunities, so circumstanced that there is some allowed fitness and 
ropriety in the one appropriating to itself the possessions of the other, 
—the question would assume another form. But till this plea is dis- 


nctly raised, there appears to be no necessity for combatting it. The 
reasoning will therefore be confined to the ground above stated. It has 


veen advanced with caution, and will be supported with moderation , 
ind in particular, the most unbounded attention will be paid to ap 
irguments which may be adduced to show, that the circumstances of 
» East India Company are such as to constitute an exception to the 
le 
‘The Select Committee appointed to inquire into the present state of 
‘he Aifairs of the East Ivor, Company, and into the Trade between 
‘reat Britain, the East Indies, and China, and to report their Observa- 
18 thereupon to the House; having from time to time reported the 
Misutes of Evipesce, and having now closed that part of the inquiry 


‘louse a Summary of all the Evidence which has been taken upon that 
-ubject.’—Report from the Select Committee of the House of Commons, p. J. 
The reason of the Committee’s beginning at this particular part of 
ieir matter, which, so far as may be gathered from the form in which 
was laid before them, was manifestly the end, is stated in the follow- 
@ og paragraph: 

‘Your Committee directed their attention. in the first instance. to the 
ipers relating to the finances of India, laid before the House in Feb- 
uary last, by the King’s command; bat having found it necessary to 
ll for further statements, your Committee determined to proceed to an 
xamination of the state of the trade with China, postponing, until that 
1ould be completed, their inquiry itso the Company's finances.—p. 

The effect of this untoward necessity, is to direct an increased interes? 
) any particulars in which a connexion may be found between the 
(hina trade and the finances of India. Nevertheless the Committee 
amediately return to a subject relating to Indian finance ; and sub} in 
he following statement: 

‘The present report, therefore; will embrace only the Cuma Trane ; 
hut as in the course of it there will frequently be occasion to use thc 
‘erm “ Board’s Rates of Exchange,” it may be desirable so far to refer 

‘» the first day's Minutes of Evidence, which relate exclusively to 
‘inancial matters, as to explain that phrase to mean, that in the plan for 
the separation of the territorial and commercial accounts of the Com- 
nany. framed in obedience to the Act of the 53d Geo. LIL. «. 1D. s. 64. 
the Board of Commissioners for the affairs of India (contrary to the 

ninion of the Court of Directors) determined to use the old ‘rates of 

-vehange, acedrding to which the Sicea Rupee is equivalent to 2s, 3d. 
~{., the Madras Rupee to 2s. 3d. 408., aud the Bombay Rupee to 2s. 3d. ; 
ad which, as they now materially exceed either the ballion par or the 

vairket exchange, have the effect of giving to the Indian territory a great 

dvantage from the Company’s trade, independently of any direct be- 

fit which may accrue to it from the appropriation of the surplus profits 

f that trade, as prescribed in the 57th section of the Act of the 53d 

(eo. TIL ¢. 155. It is, however, stated that, if that advantage had not 
en derived by the territory in this form, there would have been a cor- 

sponding increase of the surplus so to be appropriated.’—p. 2. 

A}l parts of this paragraph are not equally lucid; but the object of 
‘ie Committee appears to have been to impress upon their readers in 
ve outset, that what is gained by the Company in the Chinese part of 
vcir concern, goes to support the Indian part; and that, consequently, 

e question for the British community is, whether the whole concern, 
‘ hinese and Indian together, is, as respects the community in general, 

. imposition ot a benefit. 

The evidence on the China Trade is classed under the following 
ceneral heads, vis. 

The disposition of the Chinese in respegt to Foreign Trade, and the 
mode in which their transactions with foreigners are conducted ut 
Canton: 

Che state of the British trade with China, particularly of that in tea: 

“he mode in which the Company's sales of tea in E d are con- 
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article upon the Company, and upon the public respectively : 
lhe trade of the Americans and of other foreigners with China: and 





vud humble expediency; and they honestly confess their doubts, whe- | 


The Trade between (ireat Bota. the East Indies, | 


uty may be afiected by the same circumstances which have given rise | 
to the complicated structure of the Chinese alphabet, and the burning 


’ | Hence it follows that the local authorities are greatly terested in main- 


vhich respects the Cuiva Trape, deem it expedient to place before the | 


ducted, and the effects of the laws which regulate the trade in that | warned of this in official notific 





The effects expected from the abolition of the Company's exclusive 
privilege. 

Multifarious as are the topics referred to in the evidence, they may all 
be comprised under one or other of these divisions; while, by adopting 
this simple arrangement, your Conmuttee hope to bring before the 
House, without troubling it with unnecessary details, a clear aud com- 
prehensive summary of the information they have obicined, abstainmg 
from the eX pression of any opimion.’—p. 3. 

The last words are of unportance; because they leave room for any 
latitude of comment upon the statements of the contlicting parties, 
without compromising the respect due to the Select Comunittee of the 
House. 

The disposition of the Chinese m respect to foreign trade, and the 
mode m which their tramsactions with foreigners are conducted at 
| Canton, are described as they are collected from the evidence. In which 
itis only requisite to substitute the words iLngland and Lb: 





‘lish for China 

ind Chine se. W ith a fi wW other occa tonal Changes ot Maal designations, 
ito be struck with ast mnishment at the umuiformaity of nature's operations, 
jand the similarity which exists among their effects in diferent quarters 
lof the globe. 
‘ The people of China are represented to be mtellicent, industrions, | 
and persevering; and although said to be in some measure independent 
.of foreign trade, owing to their success in agriculture and to their ex- 
}tensive inland con:meree, yet highly sensible of its value, and anxiously 
| disposed to cultivate it [hat an extraordinary people\. This dispo- 
sition, indeed, is strikingly manifested im the Chinese settlers on the 
| Eastern islands, whose object in emigrating is the accumulation of wealth 
with a view to returning into their own country [how wonderful |, to 
which they have a strong attachment [how peculiar); and a farther | 
proof of this spirit ts to be found in the number of Chinese janks 
|which frequent the various ports of the Archipelago { Unly thenk—that | 
Chinese junks should frequent the rarwus ports ef the Archipelago). 

‘One witness has certaimly said that the Chimese are * auti-commer- 
cial,” | Must get at the truth}; but this term has been explained to apply, | 
not so much to the disposition of the people as to that of the govern- | 
ment { Have they Corn-laics ? |, whose policy, as it is steted, is adverse to 
foreign trade and to all foreigners, even though they | the ‘ Order’? are , 
aware of the advantages derived [by the people | from that imtercourse. | 
Towards the English, it is by some apprehended, that there exist peculiar | 
jealousy and distrust, arsing from a knowledge of thei territorial acqui- | 
sitions and military achievements im India, especially those in Nepaul 
and Ava. 
‘The government of China derives from the foreign trade a revenue, | 

estimated at the most at 650,00W. per annum, [about the same as the 
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| xs ' | 
| English government derives from the tax on corn), besides the advantage | 
resulting from the patre nage of Canton, said to be the most valuable im | 


| the empire, aud to be sold by the government to the highest bidder. 


| {aiming the trade, which, from the same cause, is subjected to heavy taxes 
}aad extortions. ‘The inhabitants also of Canton avd ys neighberhood, 
}as well as the numerous classes employed in the culture and manu- 
| facture of tea, have a deep interest in the trade [ meaning, probably, im 
| what is left of it}, every interruption of which consequently causes great 
\individual distress.’ {| The poor inhatitants of Canton and us nerahbor- 
hood! Think only of the sufferings of the inkaiiants of Canton and its 
neighborhood, if the rest oj China should cry cut for Free Trade. \—p. 4. 
The never-sufficiently-to-be-admired comeidences here ‘Sealaned 
| between what takes place in China and im other couutries, can only be 
| explained upon the principle which makes it credible that an apple 
Ne in the gardens of Koo-yoong in the saute manner as in those where 








Newton learned his theory. 

‘Tea, although cultivated in maritime districts, is brought chiefly to 
Canton through the interior, the government pros ibiung it from being 
transported by sea in native vessels, [mored erudently by @ consciousness 
of the importance of the inland trade which is thus created, The Chinese 


; 





that prohibition, tea is conveyed in considerable quantities [if ts aston- 
ishing how difficult smugeoling is to re press, in the be t regulated comniu- 
nities, } to the Eastern Archipelago, and even to Canton.’ 

‘Foreign ships are not permitted to trade at Canton until security is 
given to the government for the payment of its dues; which security 
also involves responsibility for the good conduct, aud submission to the 
laws, of the ship’s company. ‘The only persens wi.om the government 
accepts a8 such security are the Hong merchants | recollect, the Heng}, 
formerly ten in number, bat reduced by bankruptcies to seven. These, 


- 


Hong merchants in shares.’—p. 6. 


life—as for example, whether they are chosen by a house list, or are 
hereditary—has not been clearly established by the evidence It is 
stated. however, that at Christmas, 1#29-— The long, generally, were 
in such a deplorable condition as to render necessary either “a radical 
change of system,” [so in the original] or an increase in the number of 
Hong merchants. With a view to this object, a negotiation was com- 
menced by the Select Committee with the local authorities; 4nd advices 
haye recently been received, dated the 23d of February and 2d of March 
last, announcing that this negotiation had led ) the addition of three 
merchants to the Hong, and to the expression of a desive on the part of 
the Viceroy of Canton further to increase the number.’—p. &. 

An inference from this would be, that the Viceroy of Cunton is the 
propagator of the Hong; and that his exertions may be stimulated by an 
, application of the Select Committee. But the evidence is perhaps 
scarcely sufficiently direct for the establishment of these points. 
| ‘The Hong merchants form the body through which the government 

of China permits the foreign trade to be carried on, allowing, however, 
| other persons (designated in the evidence as ‘‘ Outside Merchants” and 

‘‘ Shopmen”) to trade with foreigners; but not in certain articles, such 
| as tea, raw silk, cloths, and woollens, all of which are by the Chinese 
edicts reserved exclusively to the Hong merchants, they being respon- 
sible for the duties of the outside merchants.’ 

‘The Hong merchants are by law mutually responsible for each 
other, to a limited amount; but that regulation does not appear to be 


always enforced.’ 
‘No one is e for the debts of the ontside merchants [ How 
for the duties, but not for the debts}, and traders are 
ifications.” 7 








ingenious ; 


—~p. - 
‘The object of the Chinese government, in their several regulations 





i cerned in it. 
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were alrays our masters in internal policy. | in which, however, in spite of | 
| 
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merous avocations, become security for the Company's ships in turn, | 


pe 
within their own control. This would have been more completely 
secured than at present, had that government aeeomplished a plan, pro- 
posed in 1814, under the sanction of an mmperiabedict, for giving te two 


‘orthree of the senior Hong merchants, as the agents of the government, 


an absolute power to fix prices. The attempt was resisted by the Com- 
pany ’s Supercargoes, who. alter havmg recourse tothe measure (adopted 


usually by the Chinese when they have an object to attain) of stopping 


‘the trade. succeeded in defeating an arrange.aent which must have 


proved injurious to all foreigners im China.’—p. 9. 

‘Smuggling in various articles is carried on im China to an immense 
extent, and to the injury of the Hong merchants, who are never con- 
It takes place chiefly im the cpntraband article of oprum, 
which ts imported into Chima in country and American ships, and much 
of which is purchased at the Company’s sales in India.’ 

‘The Chinese government proinbits the use of opium, upon a moral 
principle; but this prohibition, although frequently reiterated in imperial 
proclamations, is not only disregarded by the people, but also by 
the government officers, who appear systematically to connive at 


(the smuggling of opinm, and to derive a large profit from the bribes 
,of the smugglers. 


The Company's servasits in India and China 


}are cognizant of the fact that the opium sold at their sales is con- 


veyed to China, but they are expressly prohibited from having any 
dealings whatever in that article [{ Thet is, the Company's servants grow 
opium with all their might for the China market, but they let others be the 
carriers, because the Chinese government has prohibited eprum, upon a 
moral principle }.—p. 16. 

So ends the report upon the disposition of the Chinese im respect to 


. foreign trade, and the mode in which their transactions with foreigners 


ure conducted at Canton. The representatives of the people have 
weighty duties; and a full consciousness ot this must have been present, 
to enable the Members to have proceeded thas far as befitted the gra- 
vity of a Select Committee, without bursting into laughter at the solemn 


absurdities of the most absurd nation under the sun, always excepting 


the nation that copies them. Nothing but official dignity could have 
carried men through the examination of sachan enormous farce. A 
government in China that restrains foreign trade, in order that it may 
collect a revenue of 650.000/. and a govermment in England that does 
the same. ‘l'ea prohibited from being carried in the vessels that could 
carry it cheapest, in order that it may be carried in some other that shell 
be dearer. A Hong with pigtails. in Canto; and another without, in 
Lendenhall-Street. ‘‘ Outside merchants and Sbepmen” allowed to 


) trade with foreigners, but not in certain atic as a, &c. which must 


be reserved forthe Hong. Hongs. after all, ~~ 2 deplorable condition.’ 
Hongs never smuggie, because smugy. cis ©" 4heir injary.’ Govern- 
ments in both countries. wuch moved by ‘mors principle.’ Concluding 
question, this; whether if the Chinese ° suk >e .aind some morning 
to nave sent the Hong to sea upon emp’. téache s, and to have con- 
veyed their moral government canal-o otpet side of the Great 
Wall, they would not have done the mes jole caimg recorded in 
their history. 

If there was not perpetnal evicenes 3 : ='d be incredible, 
and past the powers of human persuasion to establish, that men whose 
whole lite is given to commerce—whe live and move and have their 
bemg in one continual reund ef experiments on the nature and eonse- 
quences of trade and barter—who are az sharp as hawks to the percep- 
tion of the smallest advantage or disadvantage in a negotiation with an 
individual antagonist, and as tenacious as ferrets to hold their gripe 
when they have got it—it would be utterly incredible, that men like 
these should be completely baffled and unable te trace the fact, that 
every thing which ts paid for at a higher price than need be paid for it, 
causes a sunple loss of the diflerence in price to the consumer, in the 






;) Same manner as if he was directed by his government to throw it into 


the sea; and that, further, all gain or advantage to the receiver of the 
dishonest price, is obtained by the equal loss and damage, first, of the 
“Outside merchants and Shopmen.”’ who would have supplied the 
goods at an equitable price by a fair trade, and, secondly, of those traders, 
wherever they may be scattered, with whom the difference of price, 


_ which is given for nothing to the monopolists, would have been laid out 

}in something else. 
; , 

/amount to somebody robbing somebody: and not only one somebody, 

| butthree somebodies: to wit, first the consumer, and afterwards the 


So that all restnetions of this nature do really 


two sets of individuals who ought to have traded with him im an honest 
way. Manchester does not kuew this; Liverpool has not yet found it 
out; or Manchester and Liverpoo! would join the consumers in so lor@! 
a note, as should frighten al! Hongs from the Mersey to Canton. The 


—— = 


with the exception of the senior, exeused upon the gronnd of his nu-!| Americans are trading prosperously without a Hong, and carrying out 


the very goods to China which the Liverpool man may not; and all 


the whole of the Company’s trade being apportior: ‘d among the seven | because the American has too much hold upon his government to allow 
ate : : | himself to be hindered. a 
How the Hong maintain their numbers against the other accidents of | enough to make a Hiong; but the American is able to resist it, and the 


No doubt there is in America disposition 


| Eaghshman is net.” 

Of the arguments brought forward on both sides (which are mustered 
| by the Committee with an equanimity truly admirable), those which go 
to prove the evils that would result trem the removal of the Hong im 
England, are in tbe main reducible to the apprehension that other peo- 
nle would not knew how to leave oif a trade when it was a bad one. 
The Hong wants te be a paternal government; and the imfant simpli- 
city of Liverpool is to travel in a go-cart under its direction. All these 
reasonings are met by the example of the Americans; who use thelr 
own legs without being the worse for it. 

One arguinent, however, demands notice apart; and it is connected 
with the reason which induced the Commitiee to begim with its busi- 
ness atthe end. The profit of the Company upea the China trade for 
the last fifteen years, is stated te have amounted to nearly 17 milhons 
of pounds sterling (p. 38). But, in order to reconcile the consumer to 
this, he is told ‘that these profits have afforded to the Company the 
means not only to pay the dividend upon the East India stock, and the 
interest of the bond debt (the latter of whieh, however, it is contended, 
should not be charged on the commerce of the Company), but also of 
materially aiding the finances of the Indian territory, which are said ty 
be in such a situation as to render that assistance necessary.’—p. 38. 

The whole of which, being analysed, amounts to 4 representation, that 
if the Hong have a good trade im one place by the loss and damage of 
the community, they have a bad one im another, which neither does 
good to themselves nor the community, by the token that it does not pay 
its own expenses. And therefore the Hong argue, that they have the 


* The writer is here mistaken. We have a more absurd Hong than 
the Chinese, consisting of cotton and woollen manufacturers, 10 Tas~ 














affecting foreign trade, is stated to be that that trade should be always | ters, sugar planters, and a dozen others.— Fd. 
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ingenuity to tack these two 


And this brings on the inquiry, of what is the 
and how? For the Hong have demonstrated, 


make a benefit | 
India—who gains by tt, 


and with some success, that they do not pocket the profits of the China 
trade directly, but pour them into the great wash-tub of India. Who 


then profits by India? And here the seeret ts found be, that the re- 
sidents on India, and those who accumulate fortunes there to bring 
home, are an off-set supported in the wain by a land-tax screwed to the 
extent of taking away al! property in the soil from the natives of the 
country, but stul unalk to make both ends meet, without taking ReVen- 
teen millions in fifteen years, from the comsumers of tea ua Lugland, to 
aid. The Hong therefore gain, not directly but Ladirectly. 
them who have returned with fortunes frou Lidia, have for their share 
the fortanes they have made, or such part as has come ont of the tea- 
pots of Great Britain, and been thence transferred to ludian account. 
And these and the others, moreover, all that is drawn, had, and 
received, by their kin, cian, and connexions, Who may im any shape 
make part of the great out lying detachimune nl; 80 fur, at least, as what a 
man has the power of giving to his conncxions, may be justly said to be 
given to himself. Here, then, is the ultyrwatum of the process ; a gener- 
al officer w India wears a coat paid for by the halfpence of English 
washerworen; and the judge and magistrate’s palanquin is borne by 
the sinews of the operative whose soul aspires to tea. tt is part and 
parcel of the general plot, by which the aristocracy ot hnghuud are to 
be supp ted by the commonalty. Piney aare not take it irom them 
they dare not take it without the troubte of going to Chma or 
India to feteh it. But they do take it; and trust to the hocus-pocus of 
the cirenit fer the concealment of the fact. An individual may get his 
living very honestly in India or Chima, and, so far as his insolated con- 
duct is concerned, may have hardly earned the c@apetency he brings 
home. But that does not make it honest that washerwomen in Mngland 
should be robbed to enable gentlemen to bring home competencies trom 
abroad. But so itis: the government has been given up to the higher 
classes; clergy, lawyers, squires, and til of late years every man who 
wore a goud pair of small clothes, have joined their efforts in one single 
point, Which was, to persu: 4 the industrious that they had nothing to 
do with the laws buttovbey them. And the consequence has been, that 
in one shape or other, end under various degrees of transfusion, modi- 
fication, perplexity, puzzle, and circuitousness, the industrious classes 
have been saddled with the keep and maintenance of those which have 
been the law-inakers; the eppressive classes all the time keeping up an 
outery of danger to property, while behind it they were organizing the 
means of taking every body’s property themselves One set of men is 
to be maintained in the East, another in the West; and by an avowed 
and specific rule, no man is to be admitted into the House of Represeut- 
atives, unless he can prove that he has a personal interest in supporting 
the great imjustice of all, the maintenance of the landlords by a tax on 


have, 


dire uy; 


bread. The people of this country know perfectly the situation in which | 


they are: and the knowledge is not confined to the weak and ignorant 
who may be injured with impunity. Lhe men who are now coming 
forward with a demand for justice, are not the poor imps who may be 
cut to pieces by yeom.anry, and a bill of indemuity be passed the week 
aller; but they are the men of one thousand a year who ought to be 
men of two. They are the Garde Bourgeoise of the society; and if 
they stand by the others, it will be hard if they do not make themselves 
attended to. Learned Jords may well say there is a glut of manufac- 
tures, when there is a law to prevent them from being sold for what is 
wanted in return. The manufacturing and trading mtcrests are nearly 
extinct by act of Parliament; for the greatest part of what go by those 
names, are only pumps to pump out the monsture of the mdustrious 
classes, and pour it into the vessels of the favored few. Commercial 
polity is one matted fraud; a plica polomica of intertwisted wrongs, in 
which nothing is palpable but that the patient pays forall. But the end 
is at hand; the Government has acknowledged the necessity for amend- 
ment, and the injured masses are halted to see what measures it pur- 
snes. If the present men do nothing, somebody else wili. After all 
that has been said in scorn, the march of iutellect will be too strong for 
the oppressors, and political economy will be the striping to lay the 
hands of the eycless gtant upon the pillars of their pride. 


SOUTHERN SENTIMENT 





Fro 

During the last summe hen popular excitement was high, every 
effort was used by the opponents of Convention to allay the just indig- 
nation of our people. and to prevent them from resorting to any decisive 
measures of redres= he people that the Tariff would 


Charleston Mercury 


They assured the 
be attacked in detail, and that much would be done for their relief. 
They told them that the Presicent had taken a decided stand against 
Internal Improvements, and that that portion of the syste. might be 
considered as abolished. They told them that the public debt would 
shortly be extinguished, and that, as soon as it should be, a reduction of 
the Tariff to the revenne standard woukl assuredly take place. ‘They 
nersuaded them, in short, that things were coming nght—that the most 
encouraging manifestations had been given by the majority of a return- 
me sense of justice—that a Convention, therefore, would be premature 
and ‘useless—that every thing would be done which our people wished, 
provided they were moderate and >atient, but that they would defeat 
the uselves by any thing like precipitate or intemperate proceedings. 
influenced by these promises and assurances, thousands who were m 
‘avor of Convention, determined to postpone that measure, and to await 
the issue of another session. Convention, therefore, was defeated, and 
the people have been anxiously expecting the fraits of their coutinned 
moderation. And how has that moderation been rewarded’? Another 
session of Congress has come and gone, and what has been done to 
reheve the South’ 

Has the Tariff been repealed or modified? [thas not. The Execn- 
tive necommendation to revise it, and every effort to modify or reduce 
it, were all treated with the most profound and supercilious indifference. 
‘The proposition to repeal the duty on Sult—the proposition to reduce 
the duty on Sugar—the petitions and memorials to reduce the duty 
upon lron—were all rejected, and it was even with the utmost difficulty 
that their advocates could obtain a hearing. Nor is this all. The ma- 
jority not only contameliously reyected every effort at reduction, but have 
sanctioned and circulated far and wide, 2 Report from the Committee 
on Manufactures, vindicating the Tariff in the most unqualified terms, 
and expressing their fixed determination not to allow a single item to 
be altered. So much for the scheme of attacking and destroyng the 
rariff in detail 

Has any evidence been afforded of a returning sense of justice ? 
None whatever. On the contrary, and as if it were done expressly to 
destroy the delusions of our people on that point, a bill was introduced 
by the Committee on Manufactures—not to repeal or redace the Tariff 
—but to repeal the Act of the preceding session reducing the duty on 
“alt, and consequently to restore that duty to its original amount. ‘The 
till was not passed—bat it was not rejected. It lies upon the table, to 
be taken up at the next session, when the combination will be fully or- 
ganized and disciplined to carry it. So much for the returning sense 
of justice ai F . ° , . , 4 . 

What then is our prospect?’ Increased poverty, slavery, and degra- 
dation. What ts our duty? Shall we hope on against hope? Or 
aeguiesce and sabmit without further murmurings or struggle’ Or 
determine neither to be duped again by fallacious predictions and as- 
surances, nor to be longer trampled with impunity by an interested 
combination ! 





From the Richmond Enquirer. 
Can any thing be more absurd, unless it be am the principle of 
the. whole system itself, than that a set of men, called members of Con- 
gress, profess to know how many yatds of cloth or puirs of shoes it is the 
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trades together, and that a trade by which 
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‘They 


for other more fayored classes—or more favored sections. ‘The extin- 
guishment of the public debt is rapidly approaching... We tell our 
tariff brethren of the North, iu the frankest and most friendly «pirit—it is 
unpossible to remain im this * durance vile’’ for many yoers douger. 
W hen that debt is sponged away, (and we go for that consummation 
even more anxiously than they do), the question mast be settled—~ 
aud we trust in Heaven with the mutual consent of all the partners to 
the Compect. Union, barmony, the most cordial fellowship with our 
| brethrea, are objects dear, very dear to our hearts. Lut we caunot tole- 











Those of | rate oppression—a subjection tou system so absurd—so much at war 


with the very principles of our federal system, the untettering Instita- 
tions of a young and a free people—and the very spirit of the Age itself. 





From the Beaufort Gazette. 

As some remarks, written to accompany the Pennsylvania Resolu- 
tious in our lust, were, through oversight, not handed to the printer, we 
now vefer our readers to the subject, though perhaps few, if any, need 
be prompted to aright understanding of the “ signs of the times” which 
* Democratic Pennsylvania” bas furnished by the formal promulgation 
vt her cousolidation creed. Such anexposition trom that powertul State, 
contirms the conviction which the events of the late Congress have 
| nempenmag in all but the wilfully blind, that if the people of the South 
‘are ever to regain their rights, it must be through their own separate 
| agency—a crisis having arrived when the Constitution can be saved only 
| by the extraordinary interposition of its friends. After such conse- 
| quents of Southern forbearance, it would be worse than absurd ogain 
|to tell us of *‘a voluntary abandomment of the Tariff” from “a return. 
}ing sense of justice in our Northern brethren.” x " 7 
| ‘There is a sweeping phrase in the resolations, which is worthy of 
‘comment, as it isa forctaste of the style in which contumacious States 
jmay expect to be spoken of, now that the American System has been 
|substituted for the American Censtitutien. The discontent and remon- 
|strances of the South are called “local passions,” and very appropri- 
ately, if we consider the States as provincial appendages of a great con- 
sohdated nation: but if they be (or rather have a right to be) suvereign 








| States, parties of a confederacy of nations, then the Lmperor Nicholas, 
jin his lamentations over the late interruptions of the legitimate Furo- 


| pean system, may, with equal propriety, denounce the French revolution 


as a decal tamult. 





From the Edgefield Carolinian 
One hundred and tweniy-five acts were passed at the last session of 
Congress, al] of which were approved by the President. Most of these 
acts were of a private nature, and very few of them, perhaps none, us- 
serted umportant principles which had not been frequently acted upon 
belore by the Government. Appropriations were made for internal 
improvement to the amount of twelve hundred thousand dollars, and 
upwards; most of wiuch sum was for objects that have been generally 
regarded within the legitimate sphere of the Government, but some 
portion of it was for objects that seem to come within the principles of 
inhibition set forth in the Maysville Message. ‘To say the least, we 
have no right to calculate upon the entire overturning of the Internal 
Improvement System. In relation to the Tariff there was no measure 
actually adopted, but there were such decisive imdications of the inten- 
tentions of our ‘approved, good masters,’ to hold fast what they have 
got, that our anti-convention politicians cannot, with any show of plau- 
sibility, point us hereafter to Congress for relief. Early in the session, 
the House of Representatives, contra:y to ordinary courtesy, by a ma- 
jority ot 16, refused to consider Mr. Haynes’s resolution of incuiry into 
the expediency of reducing the duty on sugar; and the same body the 
next day extended the like contemptuous treatment to Mr. Barringer’s 
resolution of inquiry into the propriety of reducing the duties on sugar, 
wool, anc cotton bagging. ‘The same fate attended the resolution of 
Mr. ‘Trezvant, mstructing the Committee of Ways and Means to in- 
quire into the propriety of reducing the taxes when the national debt 
should be paid. 
‘Tne House consented, near the close of the session, by a majority of 


: 4, in the absence of 39 members, to consider another resolution of Mr. 


4 ifaynes, sconcerning brown sugar, but a decision upon it was avoided 


by consuming with speeches all the time that could be devoted to this 
subject. ft is not unlikely that the duty upon sugar may be taken off 
or much reduced at the next session. As the matter now stands, the 
tax operates as onerously upon the people of the North es of the South, 
and the protection is to Sonthern slave labor; and the Tariff gentry 
will doubtless releve themselves from the burden as soon as the support 
of Loutsiana can be spared. But although the repeal of this duty will 
operate injuriously to the people of the South, in an economical view, 
by reducing the price of slaves, and bringing much additional capital 
into the culture of cotton, yet we hope the repeal will be effected, be- 
canse itis required by our principles, and will have the excellent poli- 
tical effect of bringing beck errant Louisiana, and combining the whole 
South, in one unbrokcn column, in opposttion to the Protecting Systen:. 
‘rhe Committee on Manufactures reported a Pill to repeal so much 
of the act of last session concerning sult, as provides for the reduction 
of the duty on that article from 15 cents to 1 cents, after the end of the 
present year. ‘The Bill was laid on the tab») for future use. In the 
Senate the Committee on Manufactures made a report adverse to the 
repeal of the sugar duty. Gen. Smith, from the Committee on Fi- 
nance, reported a Bill to reduce the duties on Spices, and some other 
articles neither grown nor manufactured in this country, but there was 
no definite action upon it. General Hayne, from a Special Committee, 
made a very able report (which we shall lay before our readers in some 
future number) in favor of reducing the duties on fron, but the report 
was treated by the Senate with great discourtesy, und not even allowed 
to be primed, except in connection with an adverse report from the 
minority of the Committee. Mr. Benton, just at the close of the ses- 
sion, laid on the table of the Senate, a long string of resolutions, urg- 
ing the repeal of the duties on articles not grown or manufactured in 
the United States, after the payment of the public debt. This principle 
of discrimination between articles that can be manufacturd and such 
as cannot be manufactured in the United States, if acted upon, will for- 
ever fasten the Protecting System upon us, and much increase the ine- 
quality of its operation. 
On the whole, although no measure was actually passed directly 
affecting the Tariff question, yet the indications are ‘decisive, that we 
can be relieved only by putting our own shoulders to the wheel. 








F-om the Alabama Journal. 
Messrs. Editors: The late Session, which was so confidently looked 
up to by one portion of the people a? the South for relief from the tyranny 
of an unjust Majority, closed on the $d March. And what has been 
done? Literally, nothing !—Nay, farther inflictions from the scourge of 
Power have been attempted. Not only has every endeavor, to accom- 
plish that so highly landed modification of the tariff been met with 
rebuke, but actually siluuced. Another rep.rt from the Committee on 
Manufactures was ushered into the House, boldly and unblushingly 
declaring that, as “the Government of the Union is Hound to protect 
every inch of our soil from a hostile bayonet, it has equal porrer TO 
PROTECT EVERY FINGER OF DOMESTIC INDUSTRY 
FROM FOREIGN COMPETITION !"—What hope then have we in 
the “returning justice” of Congress? Wheré shall we look for a “happy 
issue out of these troubles?” Where shall we turn for advice amidst 
this despair? Shall it be again to those who bid us wait until the wolf 
should lay aside its sheep's clothing, and ackaowledge its fraud and injus- 
tice? Indeed, if to these, upon what an uncertain tenure do we hold 
our liberties! Is thisa Republican Government, deriving all its authori 





interest of the peopte to make, Better than tisé very peopl: know 


thernse!ves ’ 


ithe péople are madg th Yembling vassals of that “beast of mony 


from the people !—Or is it not rather an absolute despotism, in whic 


It is impossible that the people of the oppressed sections of the United | heads,”’ the Majority in Congress! Thus, under the semblance ,: 
2c ity loses ade by which nothing is gained, in conyunction | States can submit much longer to 80 oppressive a system. 
the community loses, a trade by which nothing 1s ¢ Qo of | will not consent to become the hewers of wood and drawers of water 
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legislating upon atruly republican principle, when the subject of leg), 
lation is legitimate, the people are deceived inte the belief, that th). 
principle way extend to any uncoufined power, which they, in the sp. 
premacy of their canning, may claun. Let us look then to oursely.. 
alone for relief. Vain, and worse than vain, ore our prayersto Hereuly, 
unless we also apply our shoulders to the wheel. k may happen th»: 
oppression, through the unforeseen operation of a certain Jaw, may {))) 
upon a people, without being intended by the frumers of that law—| 

then becomes those who suk beneath the weight, to petition for ;; 

removal. We have done so to Congress: we did this to Great Britaiy, 
If the oppression be not removed, remonstrance against the unlawfalnes 

of their proceedings will follow. ‘To each of the Governments abo, 

wwentioned we thus acted—and from each we received rebuke. The: 
were again and again omen to each—and by each our entreatic. 
suilered to sink down in silence, contempt,and scorn! What followed 
in respect to our relations with Great Britain’ Resistance—Victory— 
Independence!—W hat will follow in this ceantry, uuless Congres, 
ubandons its oppression? *~ * * We leave the pregnant cou 
sciences of an oppressed people to fill up the important blank. 

Much as we are attached to the Union—much .as we cherish th 
glowing and glorious remembrance of the deeds of the Revolution— 
tighly as we esteein those patriotic and highsouled sacrifices of personu 
and sectional interests for the general goud—and greatly as we venerat 
the departed names of those heroic inen, «vho, forge ttul of self, contended 
bravely for their rights, “‘ with the swords of a thousand and bosom o: 
one!”—although trained up trom our youth, with an almost Easter: 
adoration. toward the Lustitutions of our land—Still are we bound ty 
worship Liberty, and abandon [nyustice, though precedent and prejadic: 
and long established error consecrate and recommend it to our adoration: 
Fiat Justitia, ruat Calum. Liberty must triumph though Empires fal!-— 
She must rise, though amidst the ruins of institutions, sanctified, but no: 
justified, by time and error. No position can be more certain, than tha 
“allegiance and protection are reciprocal; the one ceasing when thy 
other is withdrawn.”* ‘This is a fundamental truth, essential to th: 
well-beimmg of government. 

It is to society what the lifeblood is to the human system—Withou 
this preservative principle, the whole Body Politic must fall into decay 
or be overspread with the rankest poliutions. Butis it contended tha 
we still have protection’? What! when we hear the supplications o: 
those very men, for whose exclusive benefit (as, forsooth, the wise men 
of the Fast will have it,) these impositions are laid, declaring themselve: 
incapable of bearing up against these evils, and beseeching Congres. 
that in mercy they would stretch the amm of relief to snatch them from 
the jaws of starvation ’—Indeed, * such protection as the Vulture gives 
to the lamb—covering with its wings, to destroy!” But it may b: 
maintained that the Federal Government hath not declared the peopl 
out of its protection. And does it, then, always require words to declar 
what the mention is? Can nothing be unequivocally expressed, bu: 
through the intermediate agency of language? Cannot Acts speak? 
Will it svothe the tortures of the agonized sufferer, as his cracking 
sinews are stretched by the rack, to te!l him that Power authorizes this 


— 


execution, though it does not declare that it shall be done? Did James 
Lf. declare the people of England outof his protection? No! Yet did 


not his actions prove it? ‘The history of this anfortunate and misguided 
rince is an answer, fruitful of advice and caution to those who heed- 
= and intemperately abuse the trust reposed in them, and merci- 
lessly tread under foot the sacred privileges of man. 
it may not be uninstractive—and it may perhaps, disclose the appalling 
gulph over which we are hanzging—to present our readers with a par- 
allel, which strongly forces itself upon the mind, between the situation 
of this country (whilst Colonies.) in relation to Great Britain; and its 
present relation to the Federal Government. 


Colonies. rs. Great Britain—1776. 


States, vs. Federal Gorernment— 
| 183). 
Britain was determined to receive The Acts of the Majority go con- 





nothing less than a cai‘. blancke.a | cjusively to show, that they are de- 
_ternrned to be satisfied with nothing 
less than the widest latitude of con- 
struction, and broadest implication. 
The backwardness of Pennsyl-| ‘The unwillingness of several o: 
vania and Maryland, in assenting to | the States, whose interestis identica! 
the Declaration of Independence, | with those which more directly fee! 
was owing partly to proprietary the burden of the tariff, to assert 
power and connections, and partly | their independent claim to ungrant- 
to their not yethaving been attacked ed rights, is owing part!y to a 
by the enemy.b ‘lure thrown out by this wily Gov- 
ernment, in shape of duties upon 
| Sugar, and hm og to their not yet 
having materially felt the weight o: 
its Oppression. 
The history of the Dutch Revo-| Weare told that aState, standing 
lution, of whom three States only | upon its own rights must inevitabls 
confederated at first, proved that a be crushed. Was Massachusetts, 
secession of some colonies would! Virginia or Georgia crushed, when 
not be so dangerous as some appre- they asserted, and triumphantly 
Lended.c mamtained jurisdiction within their 
chartered limits ? 

The pusillanimous idea, that we; The same pusillanimons idea, 
had friends in England, worth keep- like a “sheeted ghost” shakes its 
ing terms with, still haunted the “gory locks” at some who would 
minds of many.d , fain persuade us, in defiance of re- 

peated injuries, that there is still in 
Congress ‘a sense of returning 
justice !”’ 

He (the King of Great Britain); The Supreme Court of the Uni- 
has combined with others to subject, ted States, has commanded to a; 
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Constitution, and unacknowledged (Georgia, to answer as a supplicant, 
by our laws; for protecting them | for acts done asa Sovereign; for 
from punishment for any murders) the purpose of protecting the Indi- 
which they should commit upon the | ans within her borders from pun- 
inhabitants of these States.c ishment for any murders, which 
| they should comunit. 

For cutting off our trade with all | Congress cuts off our trade with 
parts of the world; all parts of the world. 

For imposing taxes upon us) he majority impose taxes upon 
without our consent; us without our consent, 

For declaring themselves invest-| ‘They declare that they have a 
ed with power to legislate for us in| right “to protect every finger of do- 
all cases whatsoever ; | mestic industry from foreign compe- 

| tition. f—and toappropriate the trea- 
_sury funds to Improvements from 
_which a portion of the States re- 
_ceive not the most indirect benefii. 
| In every stage of their oppression 
\we have petitioned for redress in 
the mest humble terms: our re- 
peated pettions have been answered 
only by repeated injuries. 

VINDEX. 

a Jefferson's Memoir, p. 12.— {bid. p. 13.—e Ibid. p. 13.—d Ibid. 
. 1. 
: e Declaration of Independence. 
f Mallary’s Report. 


The Zanesville(O.) Republican wishes to know what reason the Ed.- 

tor of the Advocate can have for entertaining the “ si 

that this country 
lected Presid 


In every stage of these oppres- 
sious we have petitioned for redress 
in the most humble terms: our re- 
peated petitions have been answer: 
ed only by repeated injuries. 





inion,” 
would be convulsed by a civil war, should A Clay be 
e t. I will tell him the reason: H. Clay is a high-toned 
tariff man—The South conceives i tariff—Should 





itself oppressed 
Mr. Clay be elected, he would drive the South to extremities, by re- 


' commending on iticreake of the protecting duties.--[ Newark(Q.) Adv. 
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Banner of the Constitution. 
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JOURNA L OF THE FEDERAL CONVENTION. journ for more than three days, nor to any other place than that at which 





{ Continued from Page 163.)| 





Monnay, Avoust 6, 1727. 


The House met agreeably to adjournment. 

The Ilon. John Francis Mercer, Eeq., one of the Deputies from the 
State of Maryland, attended and took his seat. 

‘he Hon. Mr. Rutledge, from the Committee to whom were referred 
the proceedings of the Convention for the purpose of reporting a Con- 
stitution for the establishment of a National Government, contormable 


to the proceedings, iuformed the House thet the Committee were pre- ibe, “ Be it -nacted, and tt is hereby enacted. by the Hlouse of Repre- | 
| sentatives and by the Senate of the United States, in Congress assem- | 
and, be-| bled.” 


ared to report. 

‘The Report was then delivered in at the Secretary's table ; 

ing read once throughout, and copies thereof given to the Members— 
It was moved and seconded to adjourn ull Wednesday morning— 

Which passed in the negative. 

Yeas—Pennsvivania, Maryland, Virginia—3. 


}’ 


Nays—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, North Caroli- | 


nu, South Carolma—o. 

The Llouse then adjourned till to-morrow merning at 11 o'clock. 
DRAFT OF A CONSTITUTION, 
Reported by the Committee of Five, August Oth, 177. 

[One copy of this printed Draft is among the papers deposited by Pre- 
cident Washington in the Department of State—and another copy is 
among the papers of Mr. Brearly, furnished by Gen. Bloomfield. | 
We, the People of the States of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 

thode Island and Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New York, 

New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virgima, North Car- 

olina, South Carolima, and Georgia, do ordain, deciare, and establish, 

the fullowing Constitution, jor the government of ourselves and our 
posterity. 
Articcie L. 
The style of this Govertinent shail be, “ The United States of A-ae- 
rica,’ 
Articxie If. 
The Government shall cousist of supreine Legislative, Executive, and 
Judicial powers. 
Articie UL 


The Legislative power shall be vested in a Congress, to consist of two 
separate and distinct bodies of men, a House of Kepresentatives and a 
Senate ; each of which shall, in all cases, have a negative on the oth- 
er. The Legislature shall meet on the first Monday in December eve- 
ry year. 

Anricie LV. 

Section 1. The Members of the House of Represeniatives shall be 
chosen every second year, by the people of the several States compre- 
hended within this Union. The qualifications of the electors shali be 
the same, from time to time, as those of the electors, in the several 
States, of the most numerous branch of their own Legislatures. 

Section 2. Every Member of the House of Representatives shall be 
of the age of twenty-five years at least; shall have been a citizen ia the 
United States for at least three years before his election, and shail be, 
at the time of his election, a resident of the State in whic. he shall be 
chosen. 

Section 3. The House of Representatives shall, at its first formation, 
and until the number of citizens and inhabitants, shall be taken, in the 
manner hereinafter described, consist of sixty-five members ; of wham 
three shall be chosen in New Hawpshire, e:rght in Maxsachusetts, one 
in Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, five in Connecticut. six 
in New York, four in New Jersey, eight in Penusylvanim, one in De- 
laware, six in Maryland, ten in Virginia, five in North Carolina, five in 
South Carolina, and three in Georgia. 

Section 4. As the proportions of uumbers in the different States will 
alter from time to tune ; as some of the States may hereafter be divid- 
ed; as others may be enlarged by addition of territory ; as two or more 
States may be united ; as new States will be erected within the limits 
of the United States—the Legislature shall, in exch of these cases, re- 
gulute the number of representatives by the number of inhabitants, ac- 
cording to the provisions hereinafter 1:ade, at the rate of one for every 
turty thousand. 

Section 5. All bilis for raising or appropriating money, and for fixing 
the salaries of the officers of Government, shall originate in the 
House of Representatives, and shall not be altered or amended by the 
Senate. No money shall be drawn from the public Treasury, but in 
pursuance of appropriations that shall originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Section 6. The House of Representatives shall have the sole power of 
impeachment. It shall choose its Speaker and other officers. 

Section 7. Vacancies in the House of Repreventatives shall be suppli- 
ed by writs of election from the Executive authority ef the State in the 
representation frem which they siall happen. 

Articie V. 

Section 1. The Senate of the United States shall be chosen by the Le- 
rislatures of the several States. Each Legislature shall choose two 
members. Vacancies may be supplied by the Executive, until the next 
meeting of the Legislature. Each member shall have one vote. 

Section 2. 'The Senutors shall be chosen for six years ; but, immedi- 
ately after the first election, they shall be divided, by jot, into three elass- 
es, as nearly as may be, numbered one, two, aad three. The seats of 
the members of the first class shall be vacated at the exvirction of the 


second year; of the second class at the expiration of the fourth year ; | 
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of the third class at the expiration of the sixth year ; so that a third part 
: } 


of the members nay be chosen every second vear. 

Section 3. Every Member of the Senate shall be of the age of thirty 
years at least; shall have been a citizen in the United States for at least 
four years before his election ; and shall be, at the time of his election. 
a resident of the State for which he shall be chosen. 

Scetion 4. ‘The Senate shall choose its own President and other offi- 
cers. 

Articir VI. 

Section 1. The times.and places, and the manner, of holding the elee- 
ions of the Members of each House, shall be prescribed by the Legis- 
ature of each State ; but their provisions concersing them may at any 
tune be alteredbby the Legiskature of the United States, ‘ 

Section 2. The Legislature of the United States shall have authoritv 
te establish such uniform qualhficatious of the Members of each House. 
with regard to property, as to the said Legislature shall seem expedient. 

Section 3. In each House a majority of the members shall censtitute 2 
gnorum to do business ; but a smaller number may adjourn from dav 
to day. 

Section 4. Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, 
and qualifications, ef its own members. 

Section 5. Freedom of speech and debate in the Legislature shall not 
be impeached or questioned in any court or place outof the Legislaiare; 
and the Members of each House shall, in all cases, except treason, felo- 
ny, and breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest during their at- 
tendaace at Congress, and in going to and returning from it. 

Section 6. Fach House may determine the rules of its proceedings ; 
may prnish its members for disorderly behaviour ; and may expel a 
member. 

Section 7. The House of Representatives, and the Senate. when it 
shall be acting in a legislative capacity, shall keep a journabof their pro- 
ceedings ; and shall, from time to time, publish them ; and the yeas and 
nays of the Members of each House, on any question, shall. at the de- 
sire of one-fifth part of the members present, be entered on the journal. 

Section &. Neither House, without the consent of the other, shal) ad- 
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the two Houses are sitting. Wut this regulation shall not extend to the 
Senate when it shall exercise the powers mentioned in the article. 

Section 0. The Members of each House shall be inch gible to, and in- 
capable of holding, any office under the authority of the Umited States, 
during the time for which they shall respectively be elected; and the 
Members of the Senate shall be ineligible to, aud incapable of holding, 
any such office for one year afterwards. 

Section 19. The Members of each House shall receive a compensa- 
tion for their services, tu be ascertained and paid by the State in which 
they shall be chosen. 

Section 11. The enacting style of the laws of the United States shall | 





Section 12. Each House shall possess the riglit of originating bills, ex- 
cept tthe cases before mentioned. 
Secuon 13. Every bil, which shall have passed the 


louse of Repre- 
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sentatives and the Senate, shail, beiore it become a law, be presented to 
the President of the United States, for his revision. [f, mpon such re- 
vision, he approve of it, he shall signify his approbation by signing it; ! 
but if, upon such revision, it shall appear to bim improper tor being | 
passed into a law, he shal return it, together with his objections against 
it, to that House in which it shall have origimated, wiio shall enter the | 
objections at large on their journal, and proceed to re-consider the bill ;} 
but if, alter such re-consideration, two-thirds of that House shall, not-! 
withstanding the objections of the President, agree to pass it, it shall, | 
together with his objections, be sent to the other House, by which it shall ! 
likewise be re-considered ; and, if approved by two-thirds of the other 

House also, it shall become a law. But in all such cases the votes of 
both Hou-es shall be determined by veas and nave, and the names of 
the persons voting fur or agaist the bill shall be entered im the journal 

of each House respectively. If any bil shall not be returned by the 

President within seven days after it shall have been presented to him, 

it shall be a law, unless the Legislature, by their adjournment, prevent 

its return ; in which case it shail not be a law. 

Arricie VII. 

Section 1. The Legislature of the United States shall have the power 
to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises ; 

‘To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the several 
States ; 

‘To establish a uniform rule of naturalization throughout the United 
States ; 7 

‘To coin money ; 

"lo reguiate the vaine of foreign coin ; 

To tix the standard of weights and measures ; 

‘To establish post offices ; 

‘To borrow money, aud emit bills, on the credit of the United States; 

‘To appoint a Treasurer by ballot ; 

To constitute tribunals intferier to the Supreme Court ; 

To make rules concerning captures on land and water ; 

To declare the law and punishment of piracies cud felonies commit- 
ted on the high seas, and the punishment of counterfeiting the coin of 
the United States, and of offences against the law of nations ; 

‘To subdue a rebellion in any State, on the application of its Legisla- 
ture ; 

To make war ; 

To raise armies ; 

To build and equip fleets ; 

To call forth the aid of the militia, in order to execute the laws of the 
Union, enforce treaties, suppress insurrections, and repel imvasions ;— 
and, 

‘lo make all Jaws that shall be necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers, vested by this 
Constitution, in the Government of the United States, or im any depart- 
mneut or officer thereof. 

Section 2. Treason against the United States shall consist only in le- 
vying war againsi the United States, or any of them, and im adhering 
tu the enemies of the United States, or any of them. The Legislature 
of the United States shall have power to declare the punishme nt of trea- 
son. No person shall be convicted of treason, unless on the testimony 
of two witnesses. No attainder of treason shall work corruption of 
blood, nor forfeiture, except during the life of the person attainted. 

Section 3. The proportions of direct taxation shail be regulated by the 
whole number of white and other free citizens and inhabitants, of eve- 
ry sex and condition, including those bound to servitade for a term of 
years, and three-fifths of all other pereons not comprehended in the fore- 
going description, (except Indians not paying tuxes ;) which number 
shail, within six years after the first meeting of the Legislature, and 
within the term of every ten years afterwards, be taken, in such, man- 
ner as the said Legislature shall direct. 

Section 4, No tax or duty shall be laid by the Legislature on articles 
exported fromm any State; nor on the migration or importation of such 
persons as the several States shall think proper to admit; nox shall such 
migration or importation be prohibited. 

Section 5. No capitation tax shall be laid, unless in proportion to the 
census hereinbefore directed to be taken. 

Section 6. No navigation act shall be passed without the assent of two- 
thirds of the Members present im each House. 

Section 7. ‘The United States shall not grant any title of nobutty. 


Axticrr VII. 

The acts of the Legislature of the United States, made m pursuance 
of this Constitution, and all treaties mede under the anthority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of the several States. and of 
their citizens and inhabitants; and the Judges in the several States shall 
be bound thereby in their decisions, any thing in the Constiations or 
Laws of the several States to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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Arnticte IN. 





Section 1. The Senate of the United Stetes shall have power to | 
make treaties, and appoint Ambassadors, and Judges of the Supreme | 
Court. | 

Section 2. In all disputes and controversies now subsisting, or that | 
may hereafter sabsist, between two or more Stules, respecting jursdic- | 
tion Or territory, the Senate shall possess the following powers: When- 
ever the Legislature, or the Executive authority, or the lawful agent, of | 
any State, in controversy with another, shail, by memorial to t:e Sen-) 
ate, state the matter in question, and apply for a hearing, netice of such | 
memorial and application shali be given, by order of the Senate, to the | 
Leg: lature or the Executive authority of the other State m controversy. 
The Seuate shall also assign a day for the appearance cf the parties, by 
their agents, before that House. The agents shall be directed to ap- 
point, by joint consent, Comunissioners, or Judges, te constitute a court 
for hearimg and deteriniming the matter um question, 

But, if the agenis cannot agree, the Senate shad name three persons 
ont of each of the several States; and from the list of such perscns! 


'each party shall alternately strike out one, until the number shall be re~! 





duced to thirtcen ; and from that ovanber not less than seven, cor more | 
than nine names, as the Senate shall direct, shall, in their presence, be 

drawn out by lot ; and the persons whose names shall be so drawn, or | 
any five of them, shall be Commissioners, or Judges, to hear and final- | 
ly determine the controversy : provided a insjority of the Judges who | 
shall hear the cause agree in the determinatiow. If either party shall 
neglect to attend at the day assigned, without showing sufficient reasons 
for not attending, or, being present, shall refuse to strike, the Senate 
shal ed to nominate three persons out of each State, and the Clerk 
of the Senate shall strike in behalf of the party absent or refusing. If 
any of the parties shall refuse to snbmit to the authority of suneh eourt, 
or shall not appear to prosecute or defend their claim or cause, the court 
shall rah. se proceed to pronounce judgment. The judgment shal! 
be final and conclusive. The ings shall be transmitted to the 








ngs 
President of the Senate, and shall be lodged awong the public records, 


‘ Jature of sueh States shall be also necessary to its admission. 
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for the security of the parties concerned. Every Commissioner shall, 
before Le sit in judgment, take an oath, to be administered by one of the 
Judges of the Supreme or Superior Court of the State where the cause 
shall Le tried, ‘‘ well and truly to hear and determine the matter in ques. 
tion, according to the best of his judgment, without favor, affection, o: 
hope of reward.” 

Sectwon 3. Ail controversies concerning Jands claimed under different 
grants of two or more States, whose jansdictions, as they respect such 
lands, sliall have been decided or adjusted subsequent to such grants, 
or any of thera, shall, on application to the Senate, be finally determin- 
ed, as near as may be, in the same manner as is before prescribed for 
deciding controversies between ditferent States. 

Anticre X. 

Section 1. The Executive power of the United States shall be vested 
inasingle person. His style shall be, “ The President of the United 
States of America;” and his title shall be, * His f xecelleney.” He shal! 
be elected, by ballot, by the Legislature. He shall hold bis office during 
the term of seven years; but shall not be eleeted a second time. 

Section 2. Ue shall, from time to time, give information to the Legis- 
lature of the state of the Union. He may recommend to their conside- 
ration such measures as be shall judge necessary and expedient. He 
may convene them on extraordinary occasions. In cases of disagrec- 
ment between the two Houses, with regard to the time of adjournment, 
he may ed arn them to sucit Urue as he thinks proper. He shail take 
eare that the laws of the United States be duly and faithfully executed. 
He shall commission all the officers of the United States; and shall ap- 
point officers in all cases net otherwise provided for by this Constitution 
He shal reccive Ambaseacors ; and may correspond with the sepreme 
Executives of the several States. He shail have power to grant re- 
prieves and pardons ; bu: his parden shall not be pleadable m bar of an 
impeachment. He shail be commander-n-chief of the army and navy 
of the United States, anc of the militia of the several States. We shall, 
at stated times, receive for his services a compensation, which shall nei- 
ther be increased nor diminished during his continuanee in office. Be- 
fore he shall enter on the duties of his department, be shatl take the foi- 
lowing oath or affirmation: “ f, solemnly swear (or affirm ) that F wil! 
faithfully, execute the office of President of the United States of Ameri- 
ca.’ He shall be removed from his office on unpeachment by the House 
of Representatives, anc conviction in the Sapreme Court, of treason, bri- 
bery, or corruption. In ease of his removal as aforesaid, death, resig- 
nation, or disability to discharge the powers and duties of his office, the 
President of the Senate shall exercise those powers and dxties unt: 
another President of the United States be chosen, or until the disability 
of the President be removed. 

Articie XI. 

Section 1. The Judicial power of the United States shall be vested in 
one Supreme Conrt, and in such inferior conrts as shall, when neces- 
sary, from time to time, be constituted by the Legislature of the United 
States. 

Section 2. The Judges of the Supreme Court, and of the inférior 
courts, sball held their offices during good behaviour. ‘They shail, at 
stated times receive for their services a compensation, which shall pot 
be dimimished during their continuance in office. 

Section 3. The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court shall extend to all 
cases arising under laws passed by the Legi-latare of the United States; 
to all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls ; 
to the trial of impeachments of officers of the United States; to all cases 
of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction; to controversies between 
two or more States, exer pt such as shall regard territory or jurisdiction ; 
between a State and ciiizens of another State ; between citizens of dif- 
ferent States ; and between a State, or the citizens the reef, and foreign 
States, citizens. or subje cis. lp cases of impeachment, cases a i 
ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls, and those in which a 
State shall be party, the jurisdiction shall be original. In ali the other 
cases before mentioned, it shall be appellate, with such exceptions and 
under such regutations as the Legislature s‘\all make. The Legisli- 
ture may assign any part of the jurisdiction above mentioned, (except 
the trial of the President of the United States,) in the manner, and under 
the limitations, which it shall think preper, to such imferier courts as it 
shall constitute from time to time. 

Section 4. The trial of criminal offences (except in cases of im- 
peachinents) shall be in the State where they shall be committed; and 
shall be by jury. 

Section 5. Judgment, in cases of impeachment, shall not extend 
farther than to re:noval from office and disqualification to hold and enjov 
any office of honor, tru *, or profit, a the United States. But tly 
party convicted shall, nevertheless, be hi and subject to indictmer.t, 
trial, judgment, and punishment, according to law. 

Articre XII. 

No State shall coin money ; nor grant letters of marque and reprisal; 
nor ¢ \ter into any treaty, ailtanee, or confederation; nor grant gny, ttle 
of nobility. 





Agticrr SHI. 

No State, without the consent of the Legisisture of the Upited States, 
shall cmit bills of credit, or make any thing but specie a tender in pay- 
ment of debts; Jay imposis or daties on imperts; nor keep troops or 
ships of war in ‘ime of peace ; nor enter into any agreement or.com- 
pact with another State, or with apy fereign Power; uer engage im any 
war, tnless it shall be actually invaded by enemies, or 
invasion be so imminent 2s not to admitof a delay untilthe Legislature 
of the United’ States can be consulted. 

Articir XIV, 

The citizens of each State shall be entitled taal) privileges and im- 

munities of citizens im the several States. 
Anticie XV. 
Any person charged with treason, felony, or high misdemeanor, in 


| any State. who shall flee from_ justice, and shail be foand im any other 
State, shall, on demand of the Executive pov er of the State from which 


he fled, be delivered up and removed to the State having jurisdiction of 


| the offence. 


Articir XVI. 

Full faith sha't be given, in cich State, to the acts of the Legislatures, 
and to the records and judicial proceedings of the courts and magis- 
trates, of evers other State. 

Antiette XVII 

New States. lawfully constitnted or established within the limits of 

the United States, may be admitted by the Legislature into this Govern- 


-ment: but to such admission the consent of two-thirds of the Members 


present in each [fouse shall be necessary. If a new State shall arise 
within the limits of any of the present States, the consent of the Légis- 
If the 
admission be consented to, the new Snites shall be admitted on the same 
terms with the original States. But the Legislature may make condi- 
tions with the pew States, concerning the public debt which shall be 
then subsisting. 
Articir XVII. 

The United States shall guarantee to each State a Republican form 
of Government ; and shall protect each State against foreign imvasions, 
and, on the application of its Legislature, against domestic violence. 


Anticre XLX. 

On the application of the Legislatures of two-thirds of the States in 
the Union for an amendment of this Constitution, the Legishature of the 
United States shal! call a Convention for that purpose. 

Articie XX. 

The Members of the Legislatures, and the Exeentive and Judicial 
officers of the United States, and of the several States, shall be bound 
by oath to sunpert this Constitutivn. . 
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Banner of the Constitution. 





Anticie XXI. 
The ratification of the Conventions of 
for organizing this Constitution. 
Axricce XXII. | 





assembled, for their approbation ; and it is the opimion of this Conven- 


each State, under the recommendation of its Legislature, iu order to re- 
ceive the ratufication of such Convention. 
Articce XXII. 

To introduce this Government, it is the opinion of this Convention, 
that each asseuting Convention should notify its asseut and ratification | 
to the United States in Congress assembled ; that Congress, after re- | 
ceiving the assent and ratification of the Conventions of States, 
should appoint and publish a day, as early as may be, and appoint a | 
place, for commencing proceedings under this Constitution ; thai, after | 
such publication, the Legislatures of the several States should elect | 
Members of the Senate, and direct the election of Members of the | 
House of Representatives ; and that the Members of the Legislature ' 
should meet at the time and place assigned by Congress, and should, as | 
soon as may be. after their meeting, choose the President of the United | 
States, and proceed to execute this Constitution 


ee 
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ANTI-TARIFF CONVENTION. 


From the New York Evening Post. 

The following communication, on the subject of an Anti-| 
Tariff Convention, is written with an ability worthy of this 
important subject. The writer directs the public attention to 
maay of the oppressive results of our execrable system of re- 
strictions which have never before even been mentioned. He 
justly observes that the ramifications of mischief into which 
it branches, are infinite. A convention of intelligent men, as- 
sembled with no other view than the collection of information 
on this subject, and pursuing their inquiries under the various 
heads set down by the writer, would do the country an incal- 
culable service, and, perhaps, dissipate the tariff-delusion 
forever. We commend the article to the sober reflection of 
our readers. 


This proposal is addressed to the intelligent philanthropists 


land bountifally endowed the earth with every variety of soil, 
States shall be sufficient | climate, aud productivn. 
the means of wealth and subsistence. 


capacities whiel. enable him to avail himself of ali those stores | 
hie Constitution shall be laid before the United States in Congress of wealth inexhaustible. 


; together for the public good in regard to the main q.estion of 
‘real importance which now agitates the public mind. 





of thiscountry. There is dauger that the Restrictive System, 
uoder the delusive name of the American System, may be 
fixed upon the nation as its permavent policy. This system 
is supported, not by the concert of the patriotism and intelli- 
gence of the people, but by the clanchip of selfish interested 
individuals. ‘Those who have been most efficient in creating 
and sustaining the present system, have acted from motives of 
self-interest. Acting under this paramount and predominant 
influence, by submitting to burdens which pressed only upon 
themselves as members of the community, to gain advantages 
peculiar to themselves, by bargaining, compromising, con- 
ceding, and bartering the rights of the people, they have finally 
established, so far as it is established, the present misealled 
Protecting System. Those who desire to reform this abuse, 
feel, and will act only as members of the community. Those 
who strive to retain the abuse, are prompted either by indi- 
vidual interest, or by views and motives which induce them to 
prefer the prosperity of portions of the community to that of 
the entire community. General philanthropy is an existing 
principle in a few, and in but a few, generous minds; while 
such a eause as that of the tariff, wherein the combatant hopes 
that success will benefit himself, his particular friends, associ- 
ates, or adherents, inspires a fervent partisan zeal, which 
enables a combination of a few who are zealous and active, to 
triumph over the interests of the many who are comparatively 


torpid and inert. 

The Harrisburg Convention was composed of men who 
sought to better their poor eircummstances, er to attain political 
vower or station without knowing, or, if they knew, without 
regarding the interests $f the country. The proposed Con- 
voe.ation should, herein, as in all things else, be the converse of 
the Harrisburg Convention. It should consist of men who 
desire, by vadoing what was done by that Convention, to 
benefit the American community—and themselves only as mem- 
bers of the American community. 

The country ts in a state of thick darkness upon this subject 
of almost vital importance. The tariff party, whether by de- 
sign or contrivance, or through the ignorance of the people, 
has succeeded in rendering the improvements and advance of 
the age, which were cotemporaneous with the tariff, and more 
than counteracted its retarding influence, subservient to the 
cause of restriction. The state of public opinion iu regard to 
the restrictive policy, which upholds the present tariff, is ac- 
ecordant to, and wpou a level with what would have been the 
public opinion in the State of New York, supposing that it 
had upheld the steamboat monopoly upon its waters—that the 
price of a passage in a steamboat between New York and 
Albany was now five dollars, and that this great redaction from 
the former price was to be attributed to the Legislature of the 
State of New York enacting and sustaining the steamboat 
monopoly. ‘The reduction of the price of passage in stean- 
boats,so much less than that which has been effected by free 
competiton, would have been ascribed to the steamboat mo- 
aoney. upon the same priuciples of reasoning whereby the 
reduction ia the prices of articles effected by the tariff. is now 
ascribed to the operation of the laws of Congress constituting 
the tariff. 

The tariff system implies ignorance of nature, and tends to 
perpetuate that ignorance. To obtaio and diffuse information. 





ta the hope that it will lead to the most beneficial reform which 
it is in the power of the National Legislature to make, is the 
main object of the proposed Convention. 

The subject, considering it in reference to the capacities and 
nature of man, is infinile. None but the all-perfect and iufi- 
nite mind can perceive all the connections, bearings, and con- 
sequences of a law which operates to prevent the exportation 
or importation of a single article, upon the interest of the socie- 
ties on which the restrictive law operates. 





The operation of any restrictive system is to do evil—yet 
more to prevent the doing of good. The extent of its opera- 
tion it is not given to man to learn. No legislator ever was 
competent, or ever will be competént, either to anticipate or 
subsequently to ascertain any but a very minute proportion of 
the evil done, or the good prevented, by a system which iuter- 
poses artificial barriers to prevent the free exchange of the 
products of the earth, or of human industry. No legislator 
ean form any approximating estimate, either previously or 
subsequently, how much any restrictive law counteracts the 





Peneficent inteutions of the all-wise Creator. God has richly | the tariff to give. How many new, andnow unknown, modes 
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lle has filled the waters also with 
He has given to man 


God, through nature, teaches man 


| u-\ that human imercourse should be free aud aninterrypted—and 
tion that it should be afterwards submitted to a Convention, chosen 11 | phe 


legisiator acts as if it was his office to set ap partition-- 
walls to prevent the diffusion of the blessings and comforts 
intended by the Father of mankind for his children. 

To state all the bevelits to be derived from free intercourse, | 
it would be necessary to know all the powers and capacities of | 
vature, and also of man to avail bimself of them. ‘Taking | 
warning, therefore, trom the presumption of the dees eva 
party, the friends of the liberal and beneficent system of Free 
Trade do not intend to enumerate the advautages w'iich they) 
anticipate may result from the abolition or modification of the 
toriff in this country. 

All that it is now considered proper or expedient to do, ts to 
invite the frieads of good goverument, and of their country— 
or such of them as may be able and disposed to do se-—to mee: 
at some place and iime to be hereatter appointed, to consult 
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It is not advisable. nor, indeed, possible, to state beforehand 
all the questions which will be proposed for discussion at the 
coutemplated Convention. The object of the Convention will, 
of course, be to prepare a petition or memorial, to |.. address- 
ed to the next Congress, for the purpese of obtaining a modifi- 
‘ation or repeal of the existing tariff. 

It may not be amiss to enumerate beforehand some of the 
most prominent topics in relation to this important subject, 
upou which it is desirable to procure as much and as accurate 
information as possible, to be incorporated with tue memorial 
to he presented to the next Congress. 

This case is such that the friends of reform, anc of the Con- 
stitution, can either procure the required redress, or put the 
National Legisiature in the wrong for withholding justice. 
This will be sufficiently apparent to those who oow uphold the 
presentsystem, and desire to judge of it upon its merits, Wf only 
the following considerations shal} be plainly anu fairly stated 
to the Members of Congress, and their constituents. 

1. The right of Congress, under the Constitution of the 
United States, to lay any tax or duty which is not wanted for 
revenue, and is not designed for revenue, but for the furthering 
or promoting the American System. 

2. Whether, if it be contended that the Congress of the 
United States does possess such right, and that Congress has 
the power, under aud by the Constitution, to impose duties for 
the sule and substantive object of supporting or upholding the 
American System, it is not the ia:perative duty of the legisia- 
tive body so to remodel and frame the laws imposing taxes 
upon the public, that the Legislature shall not be—as it now 
assumes to be—the sole, exclusive, and final judge of its own 
powers ; but that, in regard to its excess of powers, aud making 
unwarranted exactions upou the people, the acts of Congress 
—like all other questions of right—shall be judged of by the 
proper constitutional judicial tribunals ; and, in the last resort, 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. So far, redress 
cannot be withbeld with any show of justice. The laws, as 
they now stand, are in mockery of the Constitution: for they 
purport to be passed in pursuance of the Constitution, and 
Courts of Justice, as those who uphold them well know, caa- 
not, by the rules of evidence, receive evidence, which, if it 
were admissible, would show that the tax-act of the 19th May, 
1828. was, under the Constitution, null aud void. 

3. The effects of the Restrictive System upon the health of the 
people of the United States. This very important part of the dis- 
cussion, itishoped, will attract the attention, not only of the me- 
dical faculty, but of the public at large. Volumes would be neces- 
sary for any thing like a due cousideration of this part of the sub- 
ject, to which those who advocate and uphold the Restrictive 
System, have paid little or no attention. Upon examination, it 
will probably appear, that the tendency of the tariff is, to 
abridge the term of human life in the United States, although 
it is not to be supposed that any accurate estimate on this head 
cau be obtained at the present time, nor, until observations 
shall have been made‘ipon two different periods of time, in one 
of which the Restrictive System existed, and, in the other, of 
which it did not exist. Those who, in ignorance or presump- 
tion, are disposed to disregard this aspect of the case, should 
wait to hear what may be said in regard to it hereafter. It is 
to be hoped that an inquiry as to the effects of she Restrictive 
System upon the -health of the people, or especially of the 
poor, will be set on foot, and prosecuted with zeal, and that 
much valuable information may be obtained on this point— 
certainly not of minor importance—not ouly from the gentiemen 
of the medical faculty, but from others who take an interest in 
the subject of the public health. How far does the tariff 
operate to render physiciaus, and especially surgeoas, less 
capable to be useful in their professions ? 

4. The morality of the tarifi—whether it be not an onjost 
interference with the rights of property, or whether it be in 
conformity with the Christian maxim, *“ Do unto others as 
you would that they should do unto you.” 

5. How far the practice of smuggling prevails in this coun- 
try, and how far it is hkely to be extended, if the Restrictive 
System shall be continued. Llow much of the revenue is lest 
by smuggling. and is in danger: of being lost hereafter; and 
how far the offence of smuggling, under a system when the 
duties are not wanted for the support of Government, is any 
thing more than what the lawyers term malum prohibitum, 
that is, an offence against the law of the land, not an offence 
in foro conscienti@, or against the law of God 

6. How (ar the progress of society is retarded by the tariff in 
this conntry ; and, especially, how much the share of commedi- 
ties, or the preportion of comforts, or meaus of subsistence 
which each man can obtain by a day’s labor in this country, is 
diminished by the effect and operation of the act of Congress 
of May 19, Is28. This inquiry is all-important; it will lead 
to details of which those who passed that famous act had uo 
knowledge, and, probably, have no conception. It certainly 
should pot be entrusted solely to the advocates of restriction to 
prosecute this inquiry. 

7. How far an act which prevents the importation of an 
article, prevents the exportation of an article of correspondent 
value; and how much our tariff operates to prevent éur citizens 
from obtaining occupation which it is the professed object of 
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of industry and profitable occupation, would spring up, ani 


stimulate and reward iudustry, in consequence of openiag ou 


ports to foreign natious. The beneficial results, in this respec: 
of a reform in our present system, would, probabiy, be greate 
than even the euthusiastic friends of Free Trade anticipate. 

3... The efivet of this bargaining system upon the characr 
of the Members of the National Legislature, and upon th, 
standard of morals in. this country. 

¥. The right of the National Legislature, under the Cons; 
tution, to make roads, canals, or any other interval improv 
meuts in the couatry—this being one of the objects of ti, 
American System. 

10. ‘The proportion of benefit which results from the outla 
of money, under the direction, covtrol, patronage, or manage 
ment of the Government, as compared with the result obtaine. 
by the saine sum of money expended for the same objects, by: 
cautious, shrewd, ecouonneal men, who expect a retury for tl, 
capital tnvested. Uuder this head it would be well to obtai : 
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from those who may have opportunities to know, the present cas 
value of the different works which have been carried on by th 

Governmeut. More than one hundred millions of dollars hay. 
been expended, under the American System, upon publi 

works; and, if the proposed Convention could obtain informa 

tien as tu the preservation, present state, and condition ¢ 

these works—how many of them are of any value to the ma 
tion—what is their separate and conjoint value—for how muci 
less contractors could have constructed these works: some im 
pression may be mace upon the public mind upon the question 
of the propriety of permitting our rulers at Washington to go 
out of their sphere, and beeoming factotums for the Union. 

ll. ‘The effect and influence of the tariff to make a marke: 
for slaves, to increase the number of slaves, and to perpetuate 
the state of slavery. The documents presented by the planter: 
0: Louisiana to Congress, give much valuable informatio: 
upon this very important branch ef this most important sub 
ject. Additional investigation may co-operate with the state 
ments made by the planters themselves to make an hupressio: 
on the public mind, by showing how the two paramount inter 
ests of the country support and sustain each other, and, 2° 
least, make it apparent that those who oppose slavery should 
not uphold the tariff by which slavery is upbeld. 

2. How does the Restrictive System operates to preven: 
the progress of education in the country, aud the advanee o' 
literature and the arts and sciences ! 

13. Is it or is it not practicable, at some future time, to 
pay the expenses necessary for the support of Government, 
out of our public lands, either from rents or a und raised by 
sales? ; 

14. Is the present mode of collecting the revenue of the 
United States entirely by taxes on articles wanted for use and 
consumption, equitable in its eflect and operation upon the 
poor! js it justor expedient to exempt property wholly trom 
contributing to the support of Government, and ts not the 
present mode of imposing the national taxes on the same 
priueciple as aa equal poll-tax imposing two dollars a head 
upon each map, woman, and child, throughout the United 
Siates, with only this exception, that, as young children con. 
sume fewer articles, and, of course, fewer imported articles 
than grown persons, they pay a smaller tax: Ought not the 
rich, as such, to bear some propertion of the navenal burden | 

15. What would be the increased degree of knowledge iu 
regard to public affairs, aod the principles of public econemy. 
in case the citizens of the United States paid a direct and visi 
ble tax, instead of an indirect and invisible tax to the suppert 
of the Government? As it is, not one in ten thousand who 
support the present system. can know, or can guess within 
fitty per cent. what it costs him. What amount of unnecessary 
expenditure would be retrenched, uf the attention of the publi: 
were drawn to this subject, and, especially, what would be 
the increase of knowledge im the people aud economy in the 
Goveroment, if the national expenses were paid by sma}! 
direct taxes. 

16. To obtain information concerning the value of the pub- 
lic lands, and the prices that could be obtained for them. 
‘hese lands, instead of being nearly valueless, and liable to bc 
sacrificed and given away, as they now are, would be invalua- 
ble, if no obstructions were put in the way of foreign, ani! 
especially European emigrants or purchasers. None can tel! 
ihe difference between inclination to purchase, when the pur- 
ehaser can bring his furniture, farming implements, and what- 
ever he mav choose to bring into the country, without paying 
exactions at the custom-house; nor what would be the induce- 
meot of persons of property and character to settle in our 
country, if they could procure the supplies to which they had 
been accustomed, from home, without paying, as it were, a 
penalty to the Government for brivgiog their property into the 
country. 

17. What would be the effect of abolishing or diminishing 
the tariff, upon the priees of farms, and the tacility of selling 
them, and getting pay in money, in the United States, if the 
products of agriculture were at natural prices ? 

18. How does the tariff affect the agricultural interest, with 
respect to farming implements, a market for produce, aud the 
prices of every thing which the farmer consumes ? 

19. Wiil it, or will it not result from the continuance of the 
tariff, that our manufactures, except as to a few goods of pai 
ticular kinds, oceasional adventures, will be excluded from 
foreign markets? Will not our tariff force manufactures that 
will supersede ours in foreign markets, in the Canadas, or 
elsewhere, where living is as cheap? 

20. What is the cflect of the tariff to cause scarcity of 
money? The mines in South America will soon be worked 
again, and probably be more productive than before; their 
proceecs will rather go to Great Britain than come to this 
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country. ‘This is stated merely as asample of the effects of 
the tariff. The tari party seems scareely conscious that all, 
or nearly all, our mouey comes into the country in return for 
exports. 

21. What is the dead loss occasioned by the tariff operating 
on other articles thau those on which the mouey is taxed; or, 
in other words, bow much more does the tariff compel the 
people to pay than the Government gets? 

22. What will be the effect in regard to the ultimate value 
and degree of perfection in public improvements, if the wealth 
now extracted by invisible means by the tariff, were to accu- 
mulate in the hands of the people, and the improvements 
required, were made when aad where wanted, by persons 








competent to make them as private speculations? 
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a oy What er be the average saving per year of a family | fitable employment in Louisiana, to five or six times that oum- policy, all hopes of ap amicable adjustment of the question will 
ne in the central State of Penusyivania, which now expends five | ber, * would reduce the productive value of all property south | be abandoned. Ihere has been no tune, since the Presidency 
ect, 9 hundred dollars a year, if a small direct tax were substituted | of the Potomac at least twenty-five per centum,” it is contra- | of Mr. Jeflerson, we think, at which, in the Southern States, 
rier [a for the present system ? to the ordinary laxity of language, dicted by the aniversal cry against the sugar tax in all the | the doctrine of «Principles first—Men next,” bas more exten- 
. F the imquiry Is sohotte. Lhis Mean nr i bmaieg wr Southern States, with the single exception of Louisiana. The | sively prevailed ; and, should the Jackson party in Congress, 
om anenensere ee ane vad age on of the subject. sort of “intelligent men” ome to by - an = be representing the Middle and _— States, yield nothing of 
A LOVER OF HIS COUNTRY. _ [either sugar planters or men whose minds are so bewildered by | their devotion to the American System, in accommodation to 
1s! na a — acai, (the American System that they cannot form correct opinions. | the State Rights party of the South, which almost to a man 
ve ii it ai q EWA (H) The THE @ But what will be thought of a man, professing to he a states- |Sapports the at See should not be surpris- 
th uf wt “YY ww D 3 US z man, who ventures the assertion that au addition of twenty- |¢d to see a withdrawal from the electoral field, in 1832, of a 
Nr ee es ———_ | five thousand hands to the great mass of laborers in this coun- | great portion of that party, upon the ground that professed po- 
o WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27, 1831. try, engaged in the culture of rice, cotton, and tobacco, when | litieal iriends were as hostile to their interests as political foes. 
- ce sn RHEL 40%: REM Bee population exceeds feo millions, will bring ruin upon | 
by F" Agreeably to the notice contained in our paper of the | ihose interests, by reducing the market price twenty-five per| The machine for planing boards, of which we gave an ac- 
the Fe 13th instant, this Jourual, after the first of May next, will be) centum? ‘That man must have a very iimited conception of | count last week, by which two meu can do the work in a day 
lai : published at the City of Philadelphia. ‘the markets of the world,” who can assert that the product | which requires twenty-five men to perform with the common 
> of the labor of twenty-five thousand additional hands would | hand plaae, affords a fit subject for a complete illustration of 
ay | A Public Dinuer was given, in this commercial city of New | overstock them. We should just as soon expect to hear of the | the manner in which a nation may thrive under the restrictive 
bli York, on the 30th of March, to the Hon. Tristram Burgess, of | manufacturers of the little town of Pawtucket “crowding” the | system. ‘Tae American System philosophers are censtantly 
mt Rhode Island; upon which occasion, that geutleman delivered | markets of India, so as to bring down the price of cotton ta- | telling us of the prosperity of Great Britain and France, under 
‘e a political Speech, upon matters and things in general, inelud- | brics one-fourth in price. This round-number-plau of assertion j their corn-laws and prohibitions, and they insist upon it that 
al ing the American System. In point of bitterness and violence | may do at a dinner table, where people do not always think | this prosperity results from the obstructions placed by the Go- 
im- > against his political opponents, it stands almost unrivalled, and | straight, but we can assure Mr. Burgess that it will not stand | Verument in the way of foreign commerce. The Free Trade 
bon P we should be glad if we were not compelled, by justice, to say, | the test of sober analysis. | party admits this prosperity, but denies that it results from 
bor that it also stands equally unrivalled for fallacious doctrines, To do the orator credit, however, we must say, that he has | their restrictive systems, and for the very simple reason, that 
ke: wherever it touches upou political economy, which the orator | advanced one sound position in the above quotation. It is that ) restrictive systems can be shown to be incapable of producing 
Ate has never studied—or, if he has, he has done it with no advaa- | wherein he supposes that the reduction of the sugar duty would | any such results. They insist upon it that their prosperity re- 
ter. tage. ‘To point out all its errors and fallacies, would require | endanger the whole system of the combined forees. If Loui- | sults in spite of their absurd laws, and that that prosperity 
tay moré room than we can devote to it—but, as a specimen, we |siana can be cured of her adhesion to the fraud upon the peo- {| would be much greater were trace left unshackled. They say 
ul, quote the following passage: ple, in which she has been so large a participator, a tavorabie that the prosperity of England may just as well be ascribed to 
a A great problem is before the nation. Can we, when the National | preach will have been made in the system—and to that end | her enormous public debt as to her corn-laws, for that it is im- 
i Debt is paid, reduce our revenue system down to seven per Centum, | | oie overe exertion to be directed. | possible to conceive how compelling the nation to eat dear 
- and thereby leave all these immense interests at the inercy of European > ’ ps : 
» A competition, and to be swepl away, in two or three years, by the OVer- | a | bread aren possibly add to their PeCn ern ys any more than the 
ruld whelming caj ital of eon Pan anes! a ve peter ted — | The readers of this paper will have observed, of late, a wa- | BECESsit} —e 4 hich they labor ol poog nee (Oo meet the 
en) rar pr tll ‘distateheeketiions pounds of sugar. Will you reduce  Vering of our faith in the potency of argument as an efficient | — rest st we debt. Aa wee might our farmers, who within 
BO! the duty on sugar from three cents the pound to seven il - vareggentiene !means of rescuing the country from the fate that awaits her in ree Aesyer wave sé = ager rise one doilar & Santen ascribe 
the =. 1 Do pe $ ey penmter ie ee ee a dy ne dg ithe event of the American System's being fastened upon us as | that rise to the law which obliges them to pay double price for 
Fring cain anni aean sodibee thin: gredueth ovate of all property ithe settled policy of the country. So long as we felt a strong | ‘he!r sugar, irop, and suadry articles of necessary clothing. 
ent, soul of the Potomac at least twe nty-hve per cenutum V bal would be | confidence in the issuve of the struggle. ne spoke in language Huppose a carpenter to be employed io-day to plane beards, 
ee ee eee eee alanine convening [ealeaated to choer the drooping wpiits of our Soutbera {ree | 10 £f00%e, and t» tongue them, fora Boor, and that he coud 
the at ence, al he engnocabdan toad and labor to the growing of the other |—and as soon as we began to doubt, we felt ourselves bound i pment? a day. Suppose o- eane he should by ae- 
and three great staples of Southern agriculture, must of necessity so crowd | 4, caw se. The truth is. that the auestions of the Tan and of | cident cut eff ove of his hands, and that after this loss he should 
the the markets of the world with aaa og en Seeiciie! ae heer | Internal Improvements, which are sheer questions of political | S¢! bis wits to work and invent a machine by which he could 
an modification of prt en ee the reck ot that overthrow | seience and constitutional law, have now been so interwoven | Plane, tongue, and groove, with the aid of another man, five 
; . , l ang ‘ ‘ hola | — : . a: BAe de Be ~ - glee: , ane ma : : 
ee ea ara if ut eet tae | m'9 the party polities of the day, that it would seem to be al-|humdred boards iv a day. Woull soy man be such en ideot as 
ead Deinlestion ~ : , | togethe r Vain to expect a decision upon them on any other thaa | tO rw this mampanss aries of Fe ne to the loss ef his 
ited What Mr. Burgess calls “the merey of European competl- | porty grounds. ‘The late dinners given, tn this commercial city, | aned Suppose, Insts , oF culling oll his hand. he had mere- 
aud tion,” is nothing more nor less than getting two yards of cotton ito Mr. Webster, the leader of the American System party in | 9 hed i bebiad bis back, under bs mistaken notion that the 4 
a cloth for a pound of cotton, instead of getting one—two yards the Senate, and to Mr. Burgess, the jeader of the same om. - hayes we ~ See - ised: — _— ai- 
en’ of woollen cloth: for a barrel of flour, instead of one yard—a lin the llouse of Representatives, have fully convinced us that | ms cone: 7 We age rust, for a sound answer to tnese 
» ju ton of iron for fortv bushels of wheat. instead of seudnreadees la great portion oi the merchants of New York are prepared to questions, to the simpiest laborer in ihe community. Now, as 
my, bushels. If a shoe-maker in Kentucky, where the raw mate- | sacrifice ail their predilections and convictions in favor of Free ne tom of the aid of sing nang = “ie case canuot, by any par 
ed rial of shoes is produced in abundance, sheuld te!l his custom- | Trade, upon the aitar of party. We have too much reason to | #4)uty, be made capable of multiplying the products of the in- 
3 ers that they would all be ruined, because they were at the liear the same result at Boston. A friend. in a late letter, says Gestry Ps oF CARPCOTEr, sO Saale Sai - x possible. fur prohibitions 
thin mercy of the competition of the shoe-makers of Lyna, in Mas- | —* Here the whole Free Trade party are going over to Clay, | 49¢ Pa Nap Gt any sort, ee in the way of Commence, 
ary sachusetts, he would be laughed at; and there is not a shadow | and are well rewarded, by dividends of ten, twenty, aud thirty oe multiply the products of me industry of a nation. Restric- 
bli of difference between the people of Kentucky's being at the | per ceutum. More than five millions of dollars are now invest- | VeEs are sli tebe ye w ann but cutting off one of a 2 iat 3 
a mercy of the Lynn shoemakers, and the people of the United |ing iw new factories, within sixty miles of Boston. aud twenty hands, or Tying « aes en back—and, therefore, to ascribe 
oi States being atthe mercy of European competition. What {millions more will follow the next two years. Some of the the dabidntth Gt of Gee metian tp ils corn-laws, on of France 
Mr. Burgess calls being “swept away,” means, therefore, that | stock ts twenty-five to th.rty, and one corporation fifty-five per} tO ts RESRESTINe, is he tG1OCY- Their prosperity, like 0d 
ub- the people would have twice as many things, with the same |centum premium.” own, is to be solely ascribed ‘ the great unprovemeRts which 
_. labor, as they now get. Now, if the party adverse to Mr. Clay were iu decided op- have been made a the abridging ol labor in the various de- 
- , ens , ~s , P —- erw ing agric = 
_ His alarms for the sugar planters are equally destitute of a position to the American Systein, there would be ground for ie Teg Se pil ning — args wad aches - 
anc solid foundation. Ip the first place, to make out his case, be ‘indulging the strongest hopes. This, however, is unfortunately sail ane ROR we 2 great iwadustry an eu erprize, 
tel! assumes a rate of duty which no man has ever recommended. | not the case. In some States the Jackson party is as clamor- increased akill, and wa the advance of the arts, sciences, and 
ur- Nobody has ever, to our knowledge, advocated a redaction be- | ous iu favor of the Tariff and Internal Improvements, as their philosophy, the combined daiPiiied of which have thas far prey 
roa low one cent per pound, which would be frou 33 to 50 per |opponents, and there is not, it appears to us, the slightest | ed an overmateh for all the rr aud knaves, who, by their 
sng centum, and even more upon the cheapest quality, such as costs |ehanee, under present appearances, of there being a majority | buugles and POTN: have peen instrumental ass keeping back 
ona in the West Indies a cent and a half a-pound. As far, there- |in Congress, at the nexi session, hostile to “the System,” ai- | be march oi aid AeA iu oe teas <annivin which, un- 
had fore, as he prognosticates the destruction of the sugar planters, | though there may possibly be a majority opposed to some of | der wiser rulers, would Lave exbimired to the world far more 
eC, a from supposing the reduction to be to 7 per centuin, it falls to | its measures. What, then, is to be done? Shall we give up stupendous examples of prosperity. 
the the ground. But, now the State of Louisiana could become {the ship, and strike our colors in despair of ever awakening | 
ine bankrupt, because the owners of twenty-five thousand slaves |the people north of the Potomac to a true sense of their own By the Constitution of the State of New York, a tax of 12 
ling eould only get from their labor, now applied to the cultivation | interests, and of the dewaads of justice and patriotism ? Gea | 1-2 ets. per busbel was imposed upon the manufacture of sait, 
the of sugar, the same profits that others get from raising cotton, | forbid that the cup of patienee should be dashed from our lips iw hich was pledged to the ereditors of the canal debt, and can- 
which would be the industry to which the dismissed hands | uotil it be drained to the last dregs. ln a Government origin- | not be reduced until the payment of that debt. By the reduc- 
vith would be turned, we are unable to sce. We have shown in ally founded upon conciliation and compromise, much must be | tion in the duty oa foreign salt, which is to take place on the 
the this paper, over and over again—we have proved it—we have | borne before we abandon hope altogether. What said Mr. | 31st of December next, to 10 cents per bushel, the point at 
‘the demonstrated it—that the consumers of sugar in the U. States | Jefferson on this subject? ‘“ Are we, then, to stand to our! whieh the foreign article will meet the domestic, in competi - 
ya could afford to pay to all the planters who are concerned tu | arms? No! that must be the last resource—sot to be theucht : tien, will be further from the sea-board than formerly—and, 
rom) the raising of sugarain Lovisiana, one hundred dollars a-piece | of untii much longer and greater sufferings. If every infraction | cousequentiy, the market for the latter will be more circum- 
that for all the slaves they employ in raising that article, as a bouus lof a compact of so many parties is to be resisted at once as a seribed, and the demand necessarily diminished. Not that the 
» oF for their permission to buy their sugar where they ean get it | dissolution of it, nore can ever be formed whieh would last! domestic salt cannot be produced, at Salina, and delivered on 
r of cheapest. Mr. Burgess says they raise one hundred millions of!one year. We must have patience, then, with our brethren, | the sea-board cheaper than foreign salt can be imported—but 
‘ked pounds of sugar. Upon this sum the consumers pay three cents | while under delasion. Give them time for reflection and ex- because the internal duty on ts manufacture operates asa pro- 
heir a-pound more than they w ould have to pay if there was np | perience of consequences; keep ourselves ip a situation to pro-} hibition to an enlargement of its natural market. To remedy 
this duty, which amounts to three millions of dollars. ‘They also | fit by the chapter of accidents; and separate from our compa- this evil, a bill was introduced into the Senate, during the pre- 
a pay one million five hundred thousand dollars duty, to the Cus- | pions only when the sole alternatives left ye the dissolution of sent session. to encourage the manufacture of salt, by allowing 
for tom-house, upon fifty millions of pounds imported. Now, the | our union with ihem, or submission to a Government without fa bounty of 7 cents per bushel upon all that should be trans- 
otal number of hands employed in raising this apparently | limitation of powers.” ported to the Hudson river—or, in other words, by paying 
ting large quantity of sugar does not exceed twenty-five thousand ; We are aware that this wholesome advice of Mr. Jefferson | back, from the breeches poeket of the State, a part of the 
=e so that a bonus upon each, for leaving his master’s eane-fields, | was given so long ago as the 26th December, 1825, about six | identical money collected and put into its waisteoat pocket. 
the to go and ride bebind his coach, or stand behind his chair at! months before his death, and that many persons believe that} The bill, however, failed—but the oceasion offers a fair oppor- 
alue dinner, would amount only to two millions five hundred thou- } the crisis designated by him bas already arrived. A majority | tunity to elucidate the principle of a distribution of the surplus 
alth sand dollars of the four millions five bundred thousand actual- | of the Southern people, however, does not so believe. ‘They | funds amongst the several States. . 
Pcu- ly paid as increased price on sugar. will wait yet longer—but, according to the indications we have; New York, we will suppose, employs people to collect a tax 
oe As to the idea that turning tweaty-five thousand slaves from |seen, we are of opinion, that, should the next session of Con- | upon salt, and then she employs people 10 pay back a part of 
ee tho raising of sugar to other occupations which now afford pro- | gress close without a material modification of the restrictive «his tax to the persons of whom it was collected. Both these 
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sets of agents are paid for their services, and we should like to 


know who is better off for this double operation, except it be 
the agents? The State is no better off—the People are no 
better off—and, consequently, the expenses of collecting and 
disbursing are a clear loss to the public. Now, where is the 
difference between this case and that of a distribution of the 
surpius fuods? There is none whatever, except thai, in the 
distribution, the receivers would vot be the identical payers. 
And herein it would be unjust—for it would be, iu reality, no- 
thiug more nor less that levying contributions on one set of 
people, in order to put moncy into the pockets of another set 
—sivking the whele expenses of collecting and paying. 

The following article is copied from the ** Charleston Mer- 
cury >" 

Duty on Salt.—-From Mr. Benton's Speech these very curious facts 
are gathered: | : 

The abominable monopoly in this article is so well established, that 
the less labor ‘he manufacturer bestows, the higher the price he receives 
for the product. For instance, while at the Salt Wells in the interior, 
the article is sold at S1 75 the bushel, the same article, when transport- 
ed by the manufacturer towards the sexboard, constantly falls in price. 
if itte carried 50 miles he sells it for 1 50. If a handred, for $l—and 
if two hundred, 75 cents. Simply because, at the fountain head he has 
the warkei .o hiumeelf, and can extort what price he pleases, but as ae 
advauces towards the sea shore, he comes into competition with unport- 
ed salt, which audersells him, even though subject to the duties on im- 
portation—so taat the Western Farmer, by sendiag one hundred miles 
off, can buy the identical salt, made next door to hun, cheaper than he 


can athome. If the duty upon foreign salt were taken away entirely, 


as it ought to be, it could afford to pay the cost of transporiation iniand, 
and compete with the domestic manufacture, to the great advantage of 
the consumer, both as to price and quality. : 

Some of the Salt manufacturers actually pay from 9 to $12,000 per 
annum to their neighbors to allow their wells to remain idle, in order to 
command the market. 

So inferior ic the American Salt that meat cured with it at the west- 
ward, when brought to a seaport for exportation, has to be re-packed, 
and dressed over again with foreign salt, to prevent its spoiling on the 
a at New Orleans, two vessels, rather than pay the duty on 
salt, actually emptied their cargees into the Mississippi ! 

While im England and France, the burdens on this article have been 
abolished, our Congress, to indicate their “ returning sense of justice,” 
have now before them a proposition to reinstate the rate of 15 cents on 
this slavish and detestable Gabel. 

We apprehend that there is an error in the position contained 
in the first paragraph of the foregoing article. The salt cer- 
tainly cannot he sold cheaper at a distance from the well where 
it is manufactured, than at the well itself. ln whatever direc- 
tion, therefore, it goes, the expense of transportation must be 
added to its cost. If it goes towards the seaboard the case is 
not altered, unless it passes beyond the point where it meets 
the foreign salt, the price of which bas also been iucreasing 
ever since it left the place of mmport. But this it will never do. 
The moment it reaches that point it stops, for who will send 
it farther when every mile it gocs augments a certain loss? 

Under the duty of twenty cents a bushel, there was a point, 
situate at a certain distance from the seaboard, at which foreign 
salt and domestic salt of the same quality were at precisely the 
same price. This was the point where the two supplies met, 
and consequently where the price of both was highest. Be- 
yond this point westward the foreign salt could not travel, and 
beyond this point eastward the domestic salt could not travel. 
The reduction of the duty to fifteen cents had the effect of 
transferring this dividing line farther from the seaboard. Five 
cents per bushel would pay for carrying the foreign salt farther 
inte the interior, and the benefits of the reduction would of 
course be felt by a more numerous population, according as 
this five cents could be applied to land or water transportation. 
Over rough and mountainous roads, five cents would pay for 
carrying 56 pounds—the weight of the custom-house bushel— 
a very short distance. In boats, it would pay for its trans- 
portation for a considerabje distance. To what extent soever 
that might be, would the foreign market be widened, but be- 
yond it nobody would directly feel the benefit of the reduction. 
It is for this reason that we have always maintained, that the 
reduction of the duty would not have a very sensible effect 
upon the salt manufacturers of the interior, on account of their 
enjoying a natural monopoly from their location. Were it not 
for the State tax of twelve and a half cents per bushe! upon the 
salt manyfactured at Salina, in New-York, foreign salt, admit- 
ted duty free, could not be brought into competition with it 
farther west, perhaps, thao Albany. 





What man can read the following, without lamenting the 
rvin of cordwainers that must follow this new discovery ? 

An Inrention.—Mr. Caleb C. Ore, boot and shoe maker, Philadc!- 
phia, as the papers of that city mention, has invented a new method of 
manufacturing boots and shoes, for which he 1s about to obtain a patent. 
The invention consists in manufacturing these articles with*but one 
seam ; that of the boots in the heel, in the shoes over the instep. 

And who can contemplate the distress that will await the 
unfortunate sign-painters by the introduction of metallic signs ? 


New Signs.—The Philadelphia Gazette mentions that shop signs are 
made by Mr. Peck, of Strawberry Alley, in that city, srw 3 consist of 
large brass letters upon brightly black varnished sheet iron, making at 
once a most durable and handsome sign. ‘The relief and brightness of 
the letters and figures, render them quite legible in the night. 

Such a sign as is here described, will last for a century, and 
of course diminish the demand for siga painting. But we 
should like our friend, the Philadelphia blacksmith, to inform 
us whetber signs of this sort cannot be imported, ready made, 
cheaper than the sheet iron for their manufacture? If so, their 
importation will be a great improvement, as regards the reduc- 
tion in price. 

Cheapness, alter all, is the great-end and object of all the ef- 














foris nuw making in the world, to introduce improvements in 
every department of industry: and yet, in this country, we are 
dvuing every thivg we can, as far as the power of laws cau ac- 
complish it, to prevent things from being cheap. The Ameri- 
can System, is nothiug but an Anti-Cheapness combination of 
those who are benefitted by making people pay dear for what 
they waut. 





Gentlemen at a distance, when they subscribe for a newspa- 
per, would do well, if they sign their names in a free band, to 
repeat the name tp some other part of the letter, so as to make 
it plain. We sometimes receive signatures which it is almost 
impossible to deeypher. By uot writing bis uame distinctly, as 
we suppose, a certain General Arepps, of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature, has been lately brought before the public, in a cor- 
respondence, us General Aupps. 





The great extent to which acts of incorporation have been 
granted in New ugland, to mansfacturing companies, has com- 
pletely raised up in thatsection of country a real manufacturing 
aristocracy. tn Pennsylvania, and other middle States, where 
manufacturing corporations are yet unknown, the republican 
equality amougst the citizens has not been disturbed, because, 
where individual respousibility is involved, the very wealihy 
men are not inclined to risk their property ta branches of busi- 
ness, of the details ef which they know nothing. The case is 
altogether different in Massachusetts. ‘he manufacturers 
there, for whom the public sympathies are every where excited, 
are vot your industrious, laborious working men, who, with 
small capitals, skill, and economy, are exerting themselves to 
accumulate a moderate share of property, but they are the 
wealthy merchants, gentlemen of fortune, lawyers, judges, 
Members of Congress, and politicians, who live upon their 
meaus, or by their wits, and who are empowered by law, 
without work, to put their hands (if corporations which have 
no souls, can be supposed to have hands) into the pockets of 
the rest of the nation. That the reader may see that what we 
state is not without foundation, we have thought it worth while 
to make the following extract from a list of the titles of the 
Acts passed during the late session of the Legislature of Mas- 
sachusets. The whole number of acts passed was 132; of 
these 58 related to the incorporation of religious and charitable 
institutions, insurauce companies, banks, savings’ banks, &c. 
and 12 to the incorporation of trading companies, as follows: 

Aa Act to incorporate the Taunton Copper Manufacturing 

Company. 

to incorporate the Hamilton Woollen Company. 

to incorporate the Suflolk Manufacturiug Company. 

to incorporate the Northampton Woollen Maunufac- 
turing Company. 

ian addition to an act Incorporating the Salem Lead 
Manufacturing Company. 

to incorporate the Foudrinier Paper Company. 

to incorporate the Watuppa Manufacturers’ Co. 

to incorporate the Boston Paper Company. 

to incorporate the Northbrough Cotton Mauufacturing 
Company. 

to incorporate the Boston Hemp Manufacturing Co. 

to incorporate the Hanson Manufacturing Company. 

to incorporate the proprietors of Tremout Mills. 


So far back as the early part of 1829, there were in Massa- 


-chusetts as many as 235 incorporated manufactories, and they 


have no doubt greatly incressed siuce, besides in the instances 
we have above referred to. Of the influence exercised by these 
corporations upon the political destinies of the State, any oue, 
who reflects a moment upon the case, will be abie to form a 
judgment. We have now before us a letter dated 30th ultimo, 
from a highly respectable gentleman at Boston, which says, in 
speaking of this matter—‘ I can send you a list of one hundred 
capitalists of this State, who can control more votes in Congress, 
upon a tariff question, than any State south of the Potomac.” 
Let the people look toit in time. If Mas achusetts is disposed 
to let the rights ot her people be trampled upon by an artificial 
aristocracy, in the name of reason aud justice, do not let its 
influeace extend beyond the limits of the State. Such an act 
of madness and folly was never before exhibited under a Repub- 
lican Government, as that of afree people conferring upon 
wealthy corporate bodies, the power to make themselves more 
wealthy by plundering the great body of the people. 





The following article we have met with, stated to have ap- 
peared originally in a Maine paper : 


Progress of the American System.—A few days since we were invited 
to examine some specimens of American Hemp and Cordage, exhibit- 
ed in this town, by Francis F. Haines, of Livermore. The hemp was 
grown in Livermore, and prepared by the machine, lately erected in 
that place, by that gentleman and others associated with him, in the 
patriotic enterprize. ‘The cordage was also manufactured in a rope- 
walk connected with the machine. This hemp was examined by num- 
bers of our citizens, and the parcel denominated No. 1 was pronoun- 
ced, by good judges, to be equal, in all respects, to the best Russian 
hemp. Mr. H. sold about three tons in this town, for the first quality 
of which he obtained two hundred and ten dollars per ton. American 
hemp, though equal to the foreign article, sells at a lower price. owing to 
the strong prejudice existing in the public mind in favor of whatever is 
foreign. ‘The same moo ban existed, but a few years since, against 
domestic cottons, but has been since exploded. In spite of the unpa- 
triotic efforts of the Jackson papers, the hemp manufacture is destined 
soon to win its way to public favor and co nce, by the samre means, 
namely, its success. The soil and climate of Maine are peculiarly 
adapted to the production of the raw material, and we confidently be- 
lieve that not many years will elapse before we can produce not only 
enough for our own consumption, bat considerable quantities for ex- 
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portation. Ilemp will hereafter become the staple product of Maine 
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and will afford an abandant return to the industry of our farmers and 
mechanies. Our Jackson presses, with all their enmity to the encou- 
ragement of home-indastry, will not be able to prevent, though they 
may for a while retard, this result. They are doing all in their power 
to embarrass and crush our infant manulactures, but their efforts will 
be foiled, and will recoil on themselves. 

It seems, from the foregoing article, that Maine is about to 
become a rival of Kentucky in the growth of hemp. This 
idea, we confess, is vew to us; but we cap see vo reason why 
hemp should grow in the cold climate of Russia, and not in 
that of Maine. If the fact be as stated, thai a parcel of the 
hemp produced iu Maine has been sold at S210 per ton, it an- 
doubtedly proves it to be of a superior quality to the American 
hemp grown in otber quarters, though not equal to the Rus 
sian. It is all folly to pretend to bolster up a systeim by resurt- 
ing to the silly argumeut, that there exists in the public mind 
a strong prejudice in favor of what is foreign. This is not true. 
ut we will admit that there is a strong prejudice in favor of 
what is cheap; and as foreign manufactures are generally 
cheaper than domestic, if not prevented from being so by high 
duties, they are on that account, and on that account oul, 
preferred. ‘The market price of a commodity is the best pos 
sible test of its quality, for that price is the point at which tile 
huyers and sellers, who are best supposed to know the value of 
things, meet: and buyers and’ sellers, particularly as regards 
raw materials, seldom look at apy thing but their intrinsic 
worth, without regard to the country which produced them. 
That the reader may know the present price of hemp, we give 
the quotations of the New York market, on the IGih of April, 
as they appear in the New York Price Current. 

Hemp, Russia, ton............ $230 to 245 
American dew rot ..........+.+-150 to 175 

The first cost of Russian hemp is about $135 to $140 per toa, 
as appears from the ‘Preasury documents, and the freight and 
charges of importation probably $20 per ton. This amount of 
freight and charges constitute a natural protection to the home 
producer, of upwards of 20 per cent.: but, net content with this, 
the American hemp-grower requires an artificial protection 
besides, of $55 per ton, equal to 40 per cent., which is the 
present duty, and will continue so until the 30th of June next, 
when it wall be raised, by the stlent creeping on of the American 
System, to $60 per tons That hemp, therefore, can be profit- 
ably raised in Maine, ought not to surprise us. Uponthe same 
principle of allowimg a bounty upon the culture, tobacco might 
be advantageously raised in. Vermont, and sugar in Maryland. 

As vo the idea that there once existed a prejudice against 
American cottons, which po longer exists, the writer has fallen 
into the common error of ascribing to a predilection for forcigo 
goods what was a mere predilection for cheapness. ‘The only 
reason why people do not buy the foreign article in preference 
to the American of the same quality, is that Congress wii! not 
permit them to do it. The old “ prejudice” would return if 
duties were reduced to 15 per cent. the revenue scale, and for 
the very simple reason, that cotton fabrics of the same quality 
for which the American manufacturers uow charge ten cen?s 
per yard, would be imported and sold at seven. 

The writer seems to be pretty severe upon the Jackson 
presses. He says ‘they are doing all in their power to crush 
our infant maoufactures.” If he means by. this, that the Jack- 
son presses in the State of Maine are boldly and resolutely 
fighting against the American System, he says what is true 
enough; but we are sorry not to be able to testify to the cor- 
rectne:s of his position as regards some of the other States. 
In Penosylvania, for example, they searcely breathe a word 
of offence against that miserable policy ; and, indeed, so little 
are most of them, throughout the Middle and ‘Vestern States, 
inclined to take up against it, that there is now, in consequence 
of it, actually growing up at the South, among the most vio- 
lent opponents of the tariff, a feeling bordering upon indiffer 
ence as to the issue of the next Presidentia: clection. 


We invite the earnest attention of the reader to the article 
headed * Aati-Tariff Convention,” whick will be fownd ia our 
paper of to-day, copied from the ** New York Evening Post.” 
The writer is perfect master of the subject upon which be 
treats, and, as a true lover of his country, fecls the importance 
of every measure which may have a ‘endency to arrest the 
march of the system which is alienating the South from the 
North. We trust that the friends of Free Trade, and the Con 
stitution as if is written, w.il sceoud this effort in every quar- 
ter, and not stand by and see the country which has been em 
phatically styled ‘the dweliing-place of Liberty,” delivered 
over, hound hand and foot, to the monopolists, without an cf 
fort to prevent it. The month of October would probably be 
the most suitable period for such an assembly, and New York 
or Philadelphia the most convenient point. We have reasons 
for believing that a cor-espondence oa this subject will shortly 
be commenced ; and, should a Convention be resolved upon, 
it would be possible for the fricnis of liberty to send such dele 
gates irom the different States, to represent them, as would 
give an interest to its deliberations, surpassed by nothing whic! 
has occurred since the organization of the Government. The 
object would be to devise a plan for perpetuating the Union. 





Having on a former occasion suggested it as probable that 
the owners of the Copper Mines in Pennsylvania would peti- 
tion Congress for a protectiag duty on that article, in order to 
euable them to tax the nation for all the copper they consume 
is ship building, and stills jor whiskey aud rum, and in the va- 
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rious other purposes to which that material is applied, we have, 

by way of helping them on with this fresh link in the chain of 

the American System, drawn up a petition for their use, which 

they are at perfect liberty to use, without fee or reward. 
Petition of the owners of Copper- Mines. 


t'o the Llonorable the Senate aud House of Representatives 
of the United States: 


‘The petition of the subscribers most respectfully represents, 
That your petitioners have associated themselves together, 
48 a corporation, under the style and title of the Perkiomen 
Copper Company, the object of which is to develope the riches 
and resources of this great rnd growing empire, by digging out 
of the bowels of the earth those vast mineral treasures, in the 





form of copper ore, which have lain there for ages undiscover- | 
ed and valueless. Your petitioners have assumed the corporate | 
form, because they fully delieve that corporations can better 
manage industrious enterprizes than individuals, and because 
they believe that, by having shares of stock transferable, it ts 
possible to sell out from a losing concern, in case this should 
prove to be one, and thereby saddle upon others a part of the} 
loss, which ought not, in reason or justice, to fall upon those 
whe, from sucii patriotic motives as those by which your peti- 
tioners are actuated, have risked their capital for the geveral! 
welfare. 





Your petitioners, in early life, had been taught to believe, 
that all is gold that} glistens; and, applying this principle to | 
other metals, they have been led into an error, by supposing | 
that all was copper that had a copper color. Under this im- | 
pression, they have purchased a considerable quantity of land, : 
ata high price, where indications of this vali.able metal had | 
appeared—but, having found, from experiments, that, unless | 
copper can be made to bring forty cents a-pound, the mines of | 
your petitioners will not be worth the working, aud conse- 
quently there will be lost te the country the whole value of 
the mineral, as well as of the domestic industry necessary to 
bring it to market. The present price of foreig.. pig-copper is 
about twenty cents per pound, and, as it is admitted free of 
duty, it will be necessary, to answer the purposes of your peti- 
tioners, that a duty of 100 per centum be laid upou the article. 
With such a moderate protection, your petitioners have no 
doubt but that they will be able to supply a great portion of 
the quantity which is now furnished by Peru in exchange for 
flour and other native productions—and, in so doing, they will 
not only confer a benefit on the country, by developing its mi- 
neral wealth, but will even add to the money-capital of the ua- 
tion, by obliging the traders to Peru to bring home specie, in- 
stead of copper. In thus proposing to enrich the country, your 
petitiouers feel well assured that their efforts will be duly ap- 
preciated by your honorable and ealightened bodies, who can- 
not fail to perceive that all the copper they manufacture will 
be so much clear gain to the country, inasmuch as it will pre- 
vent that exhausting and pernicious drain of money, which an 
unfavorable balance of trade is constantly effecting. 

In support of their claims for legislative favor, your peti- 
tioners will refer to the still more generous pretection extended 
by the fosteriug hand of a beneficent Government to the 
owners of the iron mines. Althoughitis well known that some 
ofthe proprietors of these mines in Pennsylvania, accumulated 
large fortunes, when the duty on iron was but five per cent., 
yet a discerning Congress has conferred upon thema protection 
of one hundred and fifty percent. Shall not the propietors of 
copper mines equally partake of the legislative bounty? Whilst 
so many favors are shown to less important interests, shall 
not the patriotism of your petitioners meet with a similar re- 
ward! All they ask is a moderate duty of twenty cents per 
pound upon pig-copper, and, as this will operate injuriously 
upon the manufacturers of sheathing-copper, aod upon the 
coppersmiths, it is respectfully recommended that, by way of 
quieting their complaints, another moderate protecting duty of 
two hundred per cent. be imposed upon sheathing-copper, and 
upon copper-bolts, bars, bottoms, stills, nails, spikes, plates for 
engravers, rods, rivets, wire, aud all other manufactures of 
the article. This, with a corresponding change of the quantity 
of copper contained in a cent, which will benefit the curren- 
ey, by obliging a man to carry in his pocket only half the 
weight he now carries, will place us on a footing with the 
other favored classes, and render us as staunch friends to the 
American System as our brethrea, the incorporated manufac- 
turers Of Boston, and insure our support for any extent of 

roads and canals that may be desired by our friends in the 
Western country. 


And your petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 

In order to avoid any interruption in the regular publication 
of this paper, owing to its transfer to Philadelphia, the present 
No. will be put to pross a few days in anticipation of the day 
of its regular appearance. 





The intelligence of the resignations of the Secretaries of 
State, War, the Navy, and the Treasury, was received in this 
city on the afgernoon of the 2ist instant. The names of their 
successors Were not knows when this paper was struck off. 





A writer in the N. York American, of April 19, states that 
the range of prices for Cotton, in Liverpool, in the four weeks 


from - es sy until the 20th March, 1830, was: 
or Uplands, 6d. a 7d. up to 74d. per pound. 
For Orleans, | a 8d. up to a ook sn 


| 





And that in the four weeks (om thie 19th of Feb th 
19h of March, 1831, it was ; ruary fo the 


For Uplands, 54d. a 7d. down to 54d. a 64d. per pound. 
For Orleans, Gd. a7$d. down to 53d. a 74d. per pound. 

Ile further states, that, with the current rates of freight and 
exchange, seven cents ner lb. when shipped from New York, or 
five cents when shipped from New Orleans, will require sales, 
in Liverpool, at Sjd. per |b. barely to cover cost and charges. 

We have lately conversed with 4 merchant who has recently 
visited New England, and whoconfirms the accounts which we 
have repeatedly published, on the authority of our Boston cor- 
respondents, that the manufactories are thriving under the 
existing duties of 35 to 200 per ceut., to an unprecedented 
extent. He stated he had been assured by the proprietor of a 
cotton establishment, which manufactured ticking to a very 
great extent, that of the twenty-two cents per yard which they 
obtained for as much as they could possibly manufacture, seven 
cents was clear profit, being fifty percent. upon the cost of the 
materials and the labor. Now, we put the question fairly to the 
American farmers, who, with all their industry and hard work 
from morning to night, can do no more than make both euds 
meet, whether they intend to persevere in the policy of para- 
pering a host of manufacturiug corporations, by allowig them 
by law to enrich themselves at the public expense, that they 
may be enabled by their divideads of stock, of ten and twenty 
per cent., to ride over those whose folly fills their purses? 
Were it not for the enormous duty upon ticking, which shuts it 
out of the country, the quality sold at“ twenty-two cents could 
be had at thirteen or fourteen, and the difference is paid to 
enrich a favored class, by those who reap not one cent advan- 
tage from their labors. 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





Sours Caroninxa, March 39, 1831. 

Dear Sir: You must not infer from the oceasioual interrup- 
tion to our correspendence, that I am disposed to relax in 
contributing my humble efforts to aid the cause of Free Trade 
w! ich you have so ably and meritoriously sustained in your valu- 
able paper, by sound arganient and well established facts. The 
champions of the Americau System availed themse!ves of our 
lukewarmoess to propagate their doctrines among the people 
of those sections of the United States where they expected to 
make converts, either by flattering the vauity of some, gratify- 
ing the avarice of others, or exciting a spirit of hostility against 
the citizens of States who would not submit to be the willing 
dupes of a sophistry which can easily be refuted and exposed 
in its proper colors. You have truly observed, Mr. E.ditor, that 
“the present day may very »ppropriately be called a time to 
try men's souls,” aud that * this country has never been so 
near a pelitical vortex as at this moment.’ Faction and arti- 
fice have succeeded in iinposing on the freemen of this nation 
a burden of taxation, in the form of a Tariff law, which, to 
the eternal disgrace of our Republic, has been tacitly borne, 
without makiog an efficient struggle to shake of. It is time 
for the people to calculate their strength, judge tor themselves, 
and be vo longer misguided by the ambitious and mercenary 
views of designing and visionary men. No stronger proof can 
be exhibited against the arbitrary conduct of the majority in 
Congress, than the rejection or cold and unfriendly reception 
of those measures which militate against their favorite Tariff. 
Public opinion has been set at defiance, freedom of debate has 
heen abused, coarse and taunting words bave beep uttered in 
place of mild and geutlemauly language, and discord has 
reigued, where, in the happy days of Washington, peace and 
liberty presided. Unjust reproaches have been heaped on the 
liberal party, from which uot even the Chief Magisirate has 
beeu spared. His endeavor to relieve the poor from taxation, 
has been, in the opinions of the Tariff gentry, a most beinous 
offence. 
their Representatives, and determine how far they can be 
justified for having refused to repeal the most obnoxious parts 
of that law, usually termed “the bill of abominations.” The 
President did no more than his duty, and that from the most 
pure and patriotic motives. He deserves well of his country. 
He has proved himself not only a brave soldier, but an honest 
statesman. Any panegyric from my pen, on his character, 
woukl be a work of supererogation. A grateful country has 
rewarded his merits. Envy and calumny cannot taint his 
bright fame. ‘The futile attempts of his adversaries to assail 
it, will terminate ia their own dishovor. Whilst many of his 
political foes were reposing on their pillows of down, he was 
enduring all the hardships of a military life, and fighting the 
battles of his country; and, in the evening of his days, he is 
still found devoted to her service. He lives like the mighty 
oak of the forest, uuscathed by time or tempest, and, when he 
falls, posterity will do justice to bis memory. 

The Committee on Manufactures appear to have been ex- 
tremely sensitive whenever the Tari! question was agitated. 
They were violeutiy opposed to a niodification of it, sensible 
as they must be, that a bad work will not bear the test of strict 
examination, lest it crumble into nought. They candidly ac- 
knowledge that ‘‘any change in its provisions would shake 
confidence in the plighted faith of Government.” Let me tell 
these gentlemen, in the words of Mr. Jefferson, that “ error 
alone needs the support of Gevernment.” Truth can stand 
by itself. So, fersooth, the people must do homage to this 
Committee, and contiaue to be subjected to the oppressive 
operations of a law which the President very properly recom- 
mended should be revised, and that ‘each interest should be 
presented singly for deliberation.” But they were determined 
not to follow bis advice, convinced that a bad cause would not 
admit of free investigation, without undergoing a thorough 
reform. Au attempt was made to raise the duty on salt, that 
most necessary article of life, but, fortunately, failed. Mr. 
Haynes, of Georgia, iv a very able and sensible h, advo- 
cated the reduction of the duty on brown sugar. coaciud- 
ed, by making an appeal to the ** practical good sease of the 
country,” expressed his wish “to awaken in the bosom 
of the laboring man, as be whistles over the handles of his 
plough, the inqpiry why this uaequal and burdensome tax 
should he continued miainiy for the bgnefit of 1Me lordly 
capitalist.”’ 


But it is for the people to judge of the conduct of 
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I shall now once more notice the sufferings of that most re- 
spectable and numerous body of mea, the mechanics of the 
county and city of Philadelphia, employed in various branches 
of the manufacture of irou, namely, as steam engine makers, 
anchor and chain smiths, machinivts, founders, bardware ma- 
oufacturers, edge-tool makers, locksmiths, whitesmmths, aod 
blacksmiths.” ‘Their memorial, of which you have made ho- 
norable mention, and which was published in your paper, 
should be read by all whe abhor oppression, and advocate tree 
trade. It is, indeed, a most lucid and sensible document, and 
comprehensive exposition of their grievances, written in the 
most modest and unassuming tone, aud dictated by # proper 
and becoming spirit. Such a petition required the most serous 
and respectful consideration, and to be followed up by imme- 
diate relief to the petitioners, who fairly represented their own 
sentiments and those of their brether mechanics. These re- 
spectable citizens, it isto be hoped, will not be trifiec with; 
they will no longer temporize, but demand as a right what has 
been denied asa favor. If they do not assist in destroying the 
tariff monster, it will destroy them. Let them unite their 
strength with their brother mechanics throughout the United 
States; make it a common cause; appoint delegates, and fix 
on au eligible situation for a general meeting or convention. 
No city cau be more convenient than New York for the purpose. 

In the darkest ages of bigotry and despotism, men have 
sought a redress of gnevances from their princes, and have not 
petitioned in vain! The mighty Autocrat of Russia is in the 
habit of receiving petitions from the most humble of his sub- 
jeets, aod administers justice to the suffering Russian But in 
this great Republic. we have before us a most extraordinary 
instance of justice being refused to an immense number of en- 
lightened mechanics, from whose ingenuity and industry we 
are supplied with such articles as are wanted in war—in the 
peaceable pursuits of husbandry—and in every department of 
civilized life. ‘The majority in Congress are glad to profit by 
the honest labor and inventive genius of these hard working 
republicans, and yet refuse to repeal the duty on iron, to ena- 
ble them to carry oo their trades to advantage. You have 
spoken in merited tetms of approbation of the mechanics of 
Philadelphia. I sincerely helieve there does net exist in the 
world a more houest, intelligent, and obliging body of men. 
They have sufficient spirit to resent injuries, aud are too inde- 
pendent to be sacrificed, by the tariff party, to an abeminable 
system of monopoly. 

‘The contracted and selfish policy of foreign nations ought not 
to serve as an example for the people of the United States, who 
profess to practice liberal principles. No nation can be consi- 
dered as strictly free, which suffers the Government to make in- 
vidious distinctions, by taxing willions of peopie to lay the 
foundation of overgrown fortunes for a few manufacterers, and 
sugar planters, as well as proprietors of salt works, and lordly 
owners of iron mines. The advocates of the American Sys- 
tem, in order to reconcile their followers to their doctrine, 
have frequently introduced Wasbington, Hamiiton, and Jefler- 
son—names dear to liberty. Those illustrious men were always 
opposed to a high tariff: and Mr. Jefferson carried bis oppesi- 
tiou so far to manufactories, that be expressed bis wish to cen- 
fine them to Europe. As his opinions may not be generally 
known, | will here quote his own words. “Those who labor 
in the earth are the chosen people of God, if ever he had a 
chosen people, whose breasts he has made his peculiar deposit 
for substantial and genuine virtue.” Again he says, ‘“* While 
we have land to labor, thea, let us sever wish to see our citizens 
occupied at a work-bench, or twirling a distaff. Carpenters, 
inasons, siniths, ere wanting io busbendry; but for the general 
operations of manufactures, jet work-shops remain in Evrope. 
It is better to carry materials and provisions to workmen there, 
than bring them to the provisious and materials, and with them 
their manners and principles. The loss by the transportation 
of commodities across the Atlantic, will be made up 19 bappi- 
ness and permanence of Government. The mechs of great 
cities add just so much to the support of pure Government, as 
sores do to the strength of the human body. It is the manners 
and spirit of a people which preserve a Republic in vigor. A 
degeneracy in these is a canker which sovn eats to the heart 
of its laws and Constitution.” I have been thus partiev'ar in 
giving Mr. Jefferson's real opivions on a subject which excites 
such general interest. He considered a manulactormg life as 
prejudicial both to health aud morals. The opinions of this 
great statesman and favorite of the people entitle them to re- 
spect. I shall take my leave of you for the present, in hopes 
of renewing our correspondence at no distant period, and bring- 
ing more intimately to the view of the people the evils arising 
from the restrictive system. Wishing you all success, I remain 

Your obt. servant, 


HERMANN, 





f COMMUNICATION. } 





The all-important question, Shall the Tariff be reduced to 
revenue rates! will be submitted to the decision of the next 
Congress. Upon its right decision depends the Barmony, and 
probably the perpetuity of the Union. If the Southern States 
then see that the nail is rivetted which fastens their shackles, 
no ove, conversapt with the character of the South, and with 
the present state of feeling there, cau suppose that our Unioa 
will last lopg. 

It is uot the poise of desigaing politicians, or the roar of a 
rabble—-it is not a dispute of ins and outs——which is now 
sounding from one extremity of the Union to the other. Most 
of her men of the highest character and standing, of the great- 
est wealth and influence, and all her public men, have taken 
their stand against the Protecting System, as unconstitutional, 
or as ap oppression, under the forms of the Constitution, too 
great to be endured. They have committed themselves before 
the whole country, and have now no alternative but to tamely 
submit, in the face of the whole country, to what they have 
denounced as the contemptuous or unconstitutional oppression 
of a bare majority in Congress, or to incur the hazard of re- 
sistance. 

There may be a different opinion arpong us as to the consti- 
tutionality, or the operation of the Tariff—but, let us put the 
question to ourselves: If the first men among us, for wealth, 
character, and influence, and the whole body of our public 
men, had committed themselves, as bave the South Carolini- 
ans—not before their fellow-citizens merely, but before the 
whole Upion—could we conceive of submitting quietly to what 





we thanght gfdss ard unconstitutional oppression, after ail bope 
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of legally removing it had expired? if the answer be, as it 
must be, in the negative, we bave but to ask ourselves, Are, 
our brethren of the South ef more phlegmatic temperament, 
more apt to calculate consequences, more fearful of danger, or 
patient under iajery, than we are? If not, how can we be 
blind to the danger of a reckless and obstinate perseverance in 
a system productive of doubtful good, and of certain and enor- 
mous evil ! 


—_—- 





FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 

Mr. Editor: I have seen the notice of the intended transfer 
uf your paper to Philadeiphia. At first this scheme struck me 
unfavorably, but the more I reflect upon it the more satisfied 
I am with your decision. In the first place, the cause of free 
trade, and of an adherence to our Magna Charta as it is written 
—not as it has been expounded by the partisans of the monied 
and manufacturing oligarchy—is well sustained and ably advo- 
cated by several of the N. York city journals, aud by asti!l greater 
number of the country papers. In the vext place, when at 
Philadelphia you are at the head quarters of the party who 
have been the most active in establishing aud extending the 
taxing system, aud where there is not a single joarnal that has 
independence enough to support the cause of the Union and of 
the people, whose rights aud interests have been so shamefully 
sacrificed on the altar of avarice and ambition, by that cunning 
and powerful alliance of politicians, manufacturers, and ecapi- 
talists, whose views aud interests are alone promoted, by taxes 
of 40 to 200 per cent. on some of the prime necessaries of life ; 
and which is pow advocated by many who, so far from being 
friends of the manufacturers, that, in 1520 aud 1824, they de- 
nounced avy addiiion to even a moderate duty of 25 per cent. 
on woollens, as upnecessary, unjust, aud perhaps unconstitu- 
onal. If there are any who deny this, we refer them to 
the speeches of Mr. Webster in 1220 and 1824, to the North 
American Review, while edited by Mr. E. Everett, and to the 
memorial of Mr. Justice Story, who provounced any attempt 
to increase the duties on woollens beyond 25 per cent. as 
fraught with the most destructive consequences to the peace 
and prosperity of the nation, and calculated * to destroy many 
of the great objects for which the Constitution of the United States 
was originally framed and adopted.”” We use his very words, and 
though some of the preteaded friends of this honest and indepen- 
dent magistrate now claim him «s one of their abies and parti 
saus, we caunot credit their declarations ull we have further evi- 
dence of their correctness. If, however, it can be satisfacto- 
rily shown that Mr. Justice Story bas changed his principles, 
accosding to the phrase now in use among the friends of con 
verted politicians, & would only add another instance to those 
already existing, of the utter insincerity ef a numerous party 
in New England, who affect to be friendly to the system of 
protecting manufactures, except as a mere contrivance to gra- 
tify their ambition, by administering to those prejudices and 
passions of the ignorant and the seliish—oi the dece.vers and the 
deceived—who constitute the mass of every nation. It is the ut- 
ter want of good fecling apd of good principle of this party, 
(who, in truth, care nothing about manufactures,) now striving 
to blow up the flames of disunion and civil war, that they may 
come into power, which must be exposed. It is to the honest 
yeomanpry of the Middie and Western States, who have been 
kept in ignorance of the desigus of this ambitious and powerful 
party, that facts and arguments must be addressed, to make 
them rally round the Constitution, which bas been assailed by 
politicians and sophists, tili every sound and saving principle 
in ithas been deubted or disputed. We say it is to the yeo- 
maory of Pennsylvania, Ohio, &c., that we must appeal for a 


correct and honest decision upon the great question that now | 


divides the Union; and we are glad ou that account that vou 
are about taking a position the most favorable for the accom- 


plishment of that purpose, and | most heartily wish you all the | 
suceess Which your tucustry, talents, and zeal in the good cause 
so richly merit. 


A FRIEND TO THE UNION. 
Massachusetts, April 15th, 1831. 


FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONTSITUTION. 


the imposition of duties for the purpose of improving or encou- 


THE SMUGGLING, OR, AS IT IS SOMETIMES TERMED, 
THE AMERICAN SYSTEM. 

A Correspondent of yours, under the signature of * A Friend | 
to the Union, has, in the last No. of your journal, called the | 
attention of your readers to some of the i!l-effects of the high | 
taxing system—unamely, smuggling. The fact he states, as de- 
rived from a Vermont paper, of a load ot smuggled broad- 
cloths having been seized, I doubt uot, is correct, since it cor- 
responds with numerous statements which have been well au- 
thenticated, of similar acts in that quarter of the country; 
and the attegtion of Government has been frequently called 
to the subject with a view to obtain new guards upon the 
revenue, Or what is still more interesting to the complain- 
ants, who are manufacturers, a greater security against the 
competition of foreign goods, which, by acts of Cengress are 
excluded, to enable the wealthy capitalists of New England to 
compel the farmer, the mechanic, and the laborer to pay doubl. 
price for the priveLeGE of wearing the fabrics of the powerful 
and haughty manufacturers, who are now rioting in luxury and 
extravagance upon dividends of 10, 20, or 30 per cent. wrung 
trom the hard earnings of the poor and laboring classes, by an 
act of legislation obtained by the power and influence of wealth, 
operating upon the avarice and ambition of an assembly which 
has been devounced by one of the most ardent supporters of | 
the very system we are reprobatiog, for its venality and cor- | 
ruption. We mean the Tariff of 1828, and the Congress which | 
enacted it—which are spoken of in the following terms by Mr. 

ifezekiah Niles, who, perhaps, vext to Mr. Rush, and Mr. | 
A. H. Everet, Editor of the North American Review, is the | 
most eminent writer and economist engaged in the cause of the | 
American System. © The act of 1828,” says this honest but 

bold journalist ** was projected, arranged, and passed, (as we | 
certainly believe,) ou principles disreputable to a Congress of | 
the United States’! There is no manner of doubt on eur 
minds, from much personal observation, and some private know- 
ledge, that it was the result of a polttical compromise or bar- 
vain. Indeed, so strongly are the facts presented, and so re- 
spectable are the witnesses to the case, that we have seriously 
thought of directly doing something for which being presented, 
we might bring proof before a court of justice as to the thing 
suggested.’ As to the wituesses Mr. Niles has proposed to call 
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in confirmation of bis evidence, we think be may spare himself 


the trouble, for besides his personal knowledge of the men con- 
cerned in forcing upon the nation this unjust, and oppressive, 
and illega! act, Mr. Niles’ character for veracity will give credi- 
bility to his declaration, and if more were wanting, there is ih- 
ternal evidence enough on the face of the act, avd in the pro- 
ceedings by which it was obtained, to bear out the assertions 
of Mr. Niles as to the character of the act, and of the legislators 
who were most instrumental in passing it. 

This is the avowal, (though perhaps in an unguarded mo- 
ment,) of ove of the most zealous partisans of the favored 
monopolists, aud though, from an habitual deference to great 
men, we should not have ventured to speak so plainly of them 
and their acts, yet having such an example, and such an au- 
thority for our support, we must say that we agree with Mr. 
Niles in the ful! belief that the act of 1828, (denounced by Mr. 
Webster as 2 bill of abomin«tions.) “twas projected, arranged, 
and passed, on principles disreputable to a Congress of the United 
States,” and that it was the result of a polutical and pecuniary 
bargain made sor the benefit of a few thousand aspiring poli- 
ticians and wealthy manufacturers. 

But we have wandered from the more immediate object of 
this communication, which was to call the attention of our 
readers to the fact noticed by your correspondent, of those 
frauds upon the revenue which are so injurious, not only to the 
interests, but to the morals of the community. We are more 
deeply impressed with the importance of this subject, because, 
in a tour to Canada during the last summer, and, in several jour- 
neys across one of the lakes bordering on Vermont, we made 
inguiries with regard to this illicit trade between Canada and 
the States, and ascertained that there was an extensive busi- 





ithe records of the Custom-bouse, to more than 200 millions of 
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| Addressed to the Members elected to the Twenty-Second Congress 


and tenor of the tmstrument, that none but expressed powers 


left to copstruction or implication—the construction has been 


ness carried on by the frontier inhabitants on both sides of the 
line. from the Disuwict of Maine to the extreme parts of New 
York; and theugh seizures were occasioua!!y made, they were 
too inconsiderable to discourage a branch of commerce which 
enriched those engaged in it without those jong and painful 
efforts which the farmer and mechanic are compelled to make 
for a bare subsistence. 

Thus the nation at large are suffering under a taxauon of 
30 to 200 per centum on salt, sugar, cotton and woollen goods, 
glass, iron, molasses, and many other articles of the first neces- 
sity; and what are the beneficial consequences? Why, none, 
except increasing, at the expense of the poor and middling 
classes, the enormous wealth of the manufacturers of the Fasi- 
ern States, the iron-masters of the Middle States, and the slave- 
‘holders of Louisiana engaged in the sugar-planting, who, ac- 
cording to Senator Johnston, one of the zealous partisans and 
‘advocates of this powerful class, afford an adequate return for 
the four miliion sugar tax, evjoyed as it is by less than 600 
planters, by affording a home market for S0OU slaves, to be 
transported, according to the notions of this patriotic and hu- 
mane Senator, from the healthy climate of Virginia to the un- 
wholesome swamps of Loutsiana. 

ln addition, however, to the evils of a burdensome, though 
invisible taxation inflicted upon the people, and the injury to 
‘the morals of those who are tempted ioto this ilicit commerce 
to which we alluded, the country has sustained an immense 
pecuniary loss in the diminution of revenue consequent upon 
prohibition and smuggling, amounting, as we shal! show from 








dollars, whieh, if left in the pockets of the poor and middling 
‘classes (from whence that sum has chiefly been withdrawn for 
ithe benefit of the * protected” and preferred capitalists), would 
‘have given comfort and support to milhons who are now suf- 
fering froin penury and want. 
A Friend to Domestic Industry, and a 

Foe to unjust and unequal Taration. 
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OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
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FOR THE BANNE 
AN APPEAL FOR JUSTICE TO TILE POOR, 
of the United States. 
No. XL. 
The construction which forees the Constitution to authorize 


raging manufactures, or any particular mode of industry, is 
replete with absurdity. When it appears by the whole spirit 





trol the District of Columbia; but you shall do no more than 
is set down io the Constitution for you to do. 

It is scarcely conceivable that the Constitution should be 
much clearer than it is in regard to the right of Congress to 
levy any duty: with intent, not to be collected, but to operate 
to promote or encpurage avy particular manufacture, or any 
particular cultivation. If an express power was uecessary to 
authorize Congress to promote the sciences and useful arts, 
and Congress can’ do sv only in the mode pointed out in the 
Constitution, is it conceivable that Congress has an unlimited 
power to promote or encourage—for the words are in this 
respect equivaient—particular breaches of manufactures or 
agriculture ! ; 

The negative implication is as strong as it well could be. Jn 
case of a new discovery, or a new literary production, the indi- 
vidual who is the public benefactor, as the reward of his merit, 
is entitled, for a limited time, to a patent ora copy-right. A spe- 
cial clause in the Constitution was necessary to enable Con- 
gress to give this encouragement to specified individuals, and 
Congress infers the power to encourage or promote all the iron- 
iniving, spinning. weaving, wool-growing aud sugar-raising in 
the country. 

A FRIEND TO THE POOR. 
BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


AN APPEAL FOR JUSTICE TO THE POOR, 


Addressed to the Members elected to the Twenty- Second Congress 
of the United States. 
NO. XU. 

The manner in which the Constitution is drawn is nearly as 
decisive against the latitudinarian construction which supports 
the protecting system, as if a uegative clause had been added 
in express words forbidding Congress to impose taxes for any 
other purpose than to procure the necessary revenue. If auy 
thing were to be left to implication, the Constitution would pot 
have superadded to the power to coin money, the power to 
regulate its value: or to the power to declare war, the power to 
grant letters of marque and reprisal; to make rules concerning 
cap:ures on land and water; to raise and support armies; to 
make rules for the governmeat aud regulavion of the land and 
naval forces; ta provide for the cabling out the militia; to repel 
invasion; and for the arming, organizing, and disciplining the 
militia. 

If the Convention that framed the Constitution had meant 
that anything should have been implied, it could not have 
been considered pecessary, alfier having vested certaw powers 
in Congress, to add a clause empowering that body to make 
all laws necessary aod proper for carrying into effect tho 
powers before granted. The instrument was so cautiously 
drawn that it was considered necessary by an express clause to 
authorize Congress to make laws to execute the powers 
given to Congress; aud Cougress has suplied the right to make 
laws to execute powers vot given by the Censtitutiwnu to Con- 
gress. In short, the principal part or portion of the governing 
power, the coutrol which organized society exercises over the 
persous and property of the individual members of society, 
was intended to be left where it was before, in the State Gov- 
ernments. Just suflicient power was iwtended to be given to 
Congress as might be necessary. ‘The main objects were an 
alliance for commen defence; the payment of the national debt 
incurred inthe war of the Revolution; and the equalizing duties 
upon imports. Protecting domestic industry and making in- 
ternal improvements were not, nor was eiiher of them, among 
the objects of the Lnion. Independently of the restricting 
amendments to tie Constitution, the argument is decisive 
against the right of Congress to impose duties to support the 
protecting system, or to facilitate internal intercourse. It is 
scarcely extravagant to say, that those amendments render the 
argument more than decisive. Can it be pretended that the 
Constitution delegates to Congress any power to contre! any 
citizen in the disposition of his money otherwise than to take it 
for the purposes of Government; or to tax his person or pro- 
perty to make internal improvements, two thousand miles 
distant from his place of residence ! 

A narrow sphere of legisiauon was allotted to Congress by 
the Constitution ; yet such has beca the intermeddling spirit of 
the Legislature, that ove might imagine that some of the Mem- 
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were intended to be given—when little or vothing was to be} 
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such that the greater part of the existing tariff rests upon an-| 
warranted implication, and in a case where it may almost be) 
said that any implication is forbidden. From the nature of the | 
case, and the character of the instrument, it was necessary to | 
give Congress an express power “ to establish post-offices and | 
post roads.” The fact that this power is given, proves that} 
unless it had been given it could uot have been lawfully exer- | 
cised. The ease then stands thus. It was necessary, by an! 
express clause, to authorize Congress to declare by law upon | 
what roads the mail should be carried; but under the power to! 
lay and collect taxes, to provide for the genera! welfare, Con- | 
gress can imply the power not only to maxe post roads, but any | 
other roads. ‘The expressed power is to select roads; the im- | 
plied power to build not only roads with bridges, causeways, 
and all other accompaniments, but also to cut canals. A canal! 
is but a water-road, and a rail-road is but a geod road, with | 
rails put down, with perhaps a few stationary steam engines ; 
and there seems no reason why this constructive power should 
not be extended so as to place all the conveyance of freight or 
passengers under the patronage of the Government. 

The very spirt of the Constitution is to hold Congress trot. 
The Constitution recognizes the fact that the people are rather 
citizens of the several States than of the Union. Congress 
may so far interfere with the rights of the citizens of the S.ates, 
us to exercise the powers which, but for the national Constitu- 
tion, would belong to the State Legislatures, and uo farther. 
The language of the people of the States, addressed to Con- 
gress by the Constitution, is this: You may do what you are 
distinetly authorized to do, and you shall do no more. You 
are authorized to promote the progress of the sciences and the 
useful arts in the partieular mode which we prescribe, by se- 
curing to authors and inventors, for limited times, copy-rights 
and pateats. You may establish post offices aud post roads 
—enlist an army—provide a navy—coin money—establish cer- 
tain courts—define and make laws to punish certain offences— 
declare war—interfere, to a certain extent with the militia— 
and exercise exclusive jurisdiction over, and ¢ompletely con- 
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bers of Congress had forgotton their places as legislators for 
the Union, with their charter before them as the guide of their 
conduct, authorizing them to make laws upon certain subjects. 
and no other, but were deputies from the Harrisburg Conven- 
tion, acting under instructions from that constitutional body. 
Suppose a civil war between the tariff party aud the cousti- 
tutional party; and that the tariff party, although wielding the 
power of the Government, should consider that propriety and 
deeency required a manifesto, stating the legality and justice 
of the protecting system. Who would draw it up, and where 
would the materials be found? What part of the Constitution 


could be cited in support of the mght of Congress to impose 


taxes to protect the tndustry of the people of the United States, 
or any portion of the people of the United States? 

Could any man who regards the law of God, or the Consti- 
tution of the United States as the supreme law of the land, 
order out the militia, or in any way eudauger the shedding of 
blood, to maintain or support laws which are such only because 
they appear iv the shape of laws in the Statute Book ? 

A FRIEND TO THE POOR. 
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TTERMS.—This paper is published every Wepnxespay, and will, as 
heretofore, advocate the principles of Free Trade and a limited con- 
struction of the Constitution. 

{-7 The price is Five Dottans per annum, payable annually in ad- 

vce.—-Subscriptions for less than a year at the rate of Six Dotrans 
pe sanum. 

{> ~ Communications to be addressed to the Editor, and all postages 
tobe; aid, except upon letters enclosing the amount of one year’s sub- 
scripton. 

{7 There are no permanent Agents for this paper, at any place, and 
all pay cents are to be made directly to the Editer, who imcurs the risk of 
their transmission by mail, and forward receipts therefor, frez of, 
postage, to the subseribers. 

1x The notes of any solvent Banks, most convenient to the snbseri- 
bers, will be accepted in payment, 


Printed by 'T. W. USTICK, 
Broadway, (near the 





Ans Street, eight doors from 
Park,) New York. 
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